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VISIT THE INDIAN DWELLINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 


Take a lesson in fitting the housing to the 
climate, as accomplished by the early Americans. 
The Southwest Museum of Los Angeles gives us 
the rare opportunity of seeing authentic drawings 
of homes that existed in the United States beth 
before and after the coming of the white man. 

This black and white broadside will lend itself 
beautifully to coloring for classroom display or 
for use as it is to illustrate the ingenuity of the 
Indian in creating practical dwellings from the 
material at hand, whether it be rushes, buffalo 
hide, adobe, grass, bark, or other items provided 
by Nature. 

There are 22 dwellings pictured on the map of 
the United States, giving a clear idea of the 
geographical location of various Indian tribes as 
well as their natural architectural flair. The over- 
all size of the broadside is 2314 by 17 inches, 
perfect for placing on the walls of your classroom. 
Send 38 cents for your copy of this unusual illus- 
trated piece to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 1712 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before January 31, 1948. 


FINGER PAINTING, AN ANCIENT ART 
WITH A SPARKLING FUTURE 


There’s a wonderful kind of self-expression in 
your fingertips, awaiting only the addition of 
finger paint and paper to make a combination for 
beauty and uninhibited creative enjoyment. 

Finger painting, an activity with its roots in pre- 
historic caves, comes to the front in the field of 
arts and crafts, and the Milton Bradley Company 
of Springfield, Mass., brings you a booklet that is 
the key to successful finger painting. 

Equally fascinating for children and grown-ups, 
this exciting medium is fully explained in the 16 
pages of this booklet, with many photographs 
including full-page size, showing how to use the 
hands to produce flowers with a swirl of the thumb 
in radial motion, leaves with a twist of the wrist, 
and grasses with a scrape of the fingernails—all 
washed off with a bit of water—and the picture 
may be made permanent with shellac. Take down 
the gates and let your imagination run free in all 
sorts of designs, as animals, landscapes, and 
figures seem to leap from your fingertips to take 
life on the paper. 

Get the most out of finger painting by incorpor- 
ating the information in this little booklet by 
Margaret O'Brien and Vina S. Gould into your 
art courses. Send 28 cents today for your copy of 
FINGERGERTIP MAGIC, to Secretary, The 
SCHOOL ARTS Family, 1712 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before January 31, 1948. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 


published every month except 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second 


SOAP SCULPTURE, A HANDICRAFT 
ADVENTURE WITH PRIZES FOR THE 
SKILLFUL 


Here's good news for all those whose imagina- 
tions visualize the possibilities for creating beauti 
ful objects from a cake of soap. No longer is this 
material confined to cleaning purposes, but has 
been taken into the aesthetic field as one of the 
most adaptable mediums for small sculpture. 

That is only the beginning of the story, how 
ever. Proctor and Gamble, working with the 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, announce the 
the resumption of their annual contest for out 
standing soap sculpture. Discontinued during the 
war because of shortages, the new contest is the 
first in three years, and finds young artists with 
knife and soap poised for active participation in 
this exciting event. 

I have just received the material from head- 
quarters of National Soap Sculpture, and I am so 
enthusiastic that I'm tempted to try my hand at 
creating figures, animals, and house models. If 
you would like to obtain instructions and details 
for entering this contest, just write to me and I'll 
see that they reach you. Here’s what you receive 
Three outline sheets of designs for applying t 
soap sculpture, a contest entry blank, with com 
plete progressive steps in carving an eagle from a 
bar of soap—and last but far from least, the soay 
sculpture manual will be sent to teachers only 
this 22-page booklet gives all the details of 
carving, including working hints, carving ani 
mals, buildings, birds, fish, historic sculpture 


ture to such everyday ideas as party souvenirs 
home decorations, and as convalescent activity 
Send a three-cent stamp for your details of the 
soap carving competition to Secretary, The 
SCHOOL ARTS Family, 1712 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester 8, Mass. Send before January 31, 1948. 


A PORTFOLIO OF PRINTS BY 
VAN GOGH, ARTIST OF THE PEOPLE 


Some little known but extremely impressive 
work of Vincent Van Gogh, noted artist, is brought 
to us in the black and white reproductions of his 
drawings of ‘Life in the Borinage’”’ 
in the life of Van Gogh when he was living in the 


the period 
mining village. His interpretations are somber 
dramatic, and full of the pathos of wresting a poor 
living from the earth—but as such they are val 
uable in showing how the artist has achieved such 
emotional quality through the use of pencil, pen 
and ink, water color, and lithographs. Feel the 
weight of the burdens as the miners’ wives trudge 
down the snow-covered road, carrying coal to 
their homes. See the motion of the sickle as the 
peasant sets about the harvesting of his corn 
feel the sense of well-being of the peasant couple 
as they stand near the draw-bridge and gaze into 
the cloud-dotted sky. Here is true artistry—the 
expression of strength, of joy, of depression—all 
in the well-placed strokes of pencil, brush, or pen. 

Send $1.03 for your copy of “Life in the 
Borinage’ to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 1712 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before January 31, 1948. 


ORDER TODAY 
THE EASY ROUND TRIP WAY 
Send for the four items described in these twc 
Ask for 
Round Trip of the December Family Circle andsend 
$1.72. Be sure to order before January 31, 1948. 


columns, all in one convenient order. 
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October 1, 1947 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE Act OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


AS AMENDED BY THE Acts OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 


Of THe Scuoot Arts MAGazinge, published monthly 


Ss 
( 


except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
October 1, 1947 
tate of Massachusetts, 
‘ounty of Worcester, 


ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 


_ 


to 


Ww 


> 


vu 


aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THE ScHOOoL ARTS 
MAGAZINE and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or tri- 
weekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

NAME OF 
Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro deLemos, Stanford, California 
Managing Editor, Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass. 

That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately there 
under the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Anna S. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
airect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 


That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is . (This informa 
tion is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only). 

Pau F. Gowarp, 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of Septem 
ber, 1947 


[Seal] 


WILLIAM B. JENNISON, 
Notary Public 
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My commission expires August 27, 1948. 




















COTTON APPLIQUE KIT 


Contains 150 cotton appliques for trimming 
aprons, table cloths, children's wear,etc. 


Edges ravel-proofed and color-fast 


K49 Special for December and January .. . 
$1.35 plus postage 
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FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Avenue New York 16, New York 
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Teach Lettering 
Newly Revised Edition 


Make these lessons by 
Pedro deLemos a 


valuable series for class use 


$1.00 brings 


this fine 
21-plate set 


You can take thesé 
plates in their regu 
lar order and plan a 
series of lettering les 
sons. This collection 
starts with the Ro- 
manlettersandworks 
gradually toward the 
more modern letter 
ing alphabets. 


Illustrated instruc- 
tions show how to 
use lettering pens, 
how using a_ broad 
line pencil 
good 
strokes and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters. 


teaches 
lettering 


And as for novelties 
which rightfully be- 
long in any series of 
lettering lessons, you 
find abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
as well as 13 extra 
monograms, shown 
on the cover 
thing new which puts 
fun in the lessons. 


some- 


Get these twenty-one plates 
with their twelve alphabets. 
Make your lessons interest- 


ing as well as instructive. 


No.120 Price $1.00 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 
1712 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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THE BETTER YOUR TOOLS 
| THE BETTER YOUR WORK 


Since 1832, Winsor & Newton has 
supplied fine colors and brushes to 
artists all over the world. 


THE HUGHES OWEN CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG CANADIAN AGENTS 
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YOU'LL BE TOP-FLIGHT 
WITH HIGHLITE! 


Every artist wants the world to see him at his best. When you've put all your 
fine feeling and skill into a painting, you want its brightness, its ‘‘liveness"’, 
its vigor to be scrupulously preserved. Highlite Canvo Board solves this prob- 
lem for you — no more dull, dead colors from excessive absorption, no more 
fouling of color from the chemical changes in white lead primer, no more 
distorted values from drying and aging. 


Scientifically prepared Highlite Canvo Board remains the same year in, year 
out — a changeless inorganic surface that always presents to your public the 
freshness and vitality you originally painted. 


Here's the one and only surface that easily gives you rich scratch-in high- 
lights with a flick of the brush or knife, that takes every medium and enhances 
its particular qualities. Here's the only board created with such laboratory 
precision that it simply cannot warp, peel, chip, crack, bleed or discolor. Here's 
the board that — amazingly — costs less. Here's the board that makes top-flight 
artists say unreservedly, ‘| refuse to work on anything but Highlite — it's the 
finest surface ever created for artists!"’ 


Get Highlite Canvo Board from your dealer. If he has failed to stock it, send us his name and address and 
also ask for a free sample Canvo Board. Teachers — write on letterhead requesting sample package for your 
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by artists and 
students everywhere 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., Camden, 


for every type of 
lettering 





Ink flows 
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lines and cleaner 
lettering 
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New Jersey + The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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With a Keramic Kiln, you can fire each piece of work 
properly, perpetuating its inherent beauty. For work up to 
cone 5 (2245 degree F.) we recommend our Standard 
Keramic Pottery Kilns Nos. 100 to 106. If constant firing 
above this cone up to cone 12 (2498 degree F.) we rec- 
ommend our Special Keramic Pottery Kilns Nos. 100 and 
4902 to 4906. 
All Keramic Kilns incorporate a multiple tube muffle 
construction—the most efficient muftle construction known. 
WRITE FOR The 
DETAILED 
INFORMATION E 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
ON SMALL SIZES 





EL PASO, TEXAS 
NEW YORK,N.Y 





LTS 


Heat is radiated from entire circumference of each tube, 
uniformly heating entire muffle. 

Tubes in front of insulated door are removable so full 
width of door can be used for loading. Exclusive super-arch 
construction permits tubes to expand and contract without 
damage. Entire furnace body is insulated for minimum heat 
loss and maximum working comfort. Capacities from 1.82 


to 31 cubic feet. Choice of oil, gas or kerosene heat. 


SALT LAKE 
aha athet. 


"y 
NVER FIRE CLAY 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 
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With nothing of color from the past the Eskimo makes full use of colored 
glass beads as is shown in this coat which is worked in almost solid design 
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r OSTUME making will always be the foremost homecraft as it is inherent in mankind to glorify 
himself even though there be no other incentive for handicraft practice. 

Be it of cloth, skin, fur, feathers, or metal, clothing is a vital craft in any land and has 
become one of the world’s foremost industries where designers vie with one another for 
recognition and public tastes ebb and flow with their predictions. 

| Our Eskimos of the North are not to be outdone when it comes to fine fur, skin, or 
bead-encrusted costumes. They set their own styles and nowhere can one find a more func- 
tional, decorative, or more skillfully executed type of clothing. 
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COSTUME CRAFTS 
OF THE 
PADLEMUIT ESKIMOS 


VEN. DONALD B. MARSH 
Archdeacon of Aklavik, Northwest Territory 


VER the vast plain which stretches 
across Northern Canada dwell a 
people with traditions, customs, and 
living which are a survival of the 
Stone Age. Indeed, they are but just 
emerging from that period, but with 

such speed that it is unlikely in a few years any of its 

culture will be found intact, save its folk lore and some 
of the remaining customs which are still in force in the 
more remote districts of this great area. We call these 
people Eskimos, from the term, “eaters of raw meat.” 





Visions at once come before our minds of seals, 
blubber, oil lamps, and hunting on the sea ice during 
the winter, and yet there is many'a tribe which has 
never seen seals, salt water, or even any boat bigger 
than a canoe. These people are called the Caribou 
Eskimos and, of these, the people amongst whom I 
lived for many years are but a fraction, being known 
as the Padlemuit. These people inhabit an area from 





The back of the coat is even 
more elaborate than the front 





A typical Padlemuit Eskimo beaded coat which illustrates the 
effectiveness of simple design forms properly related to one 
another 


Hudson Bay on the west side across and up to Copper- 
mine in the Western Arctic, and many of them have 
always roamed the land far from the salt water. To 
them the caribou is the ultimate in life, the beginning 
and the end, indeed, life itself. Theirs is a stern 
existence, for if the caribou are plentiful, they have 
an abundance, but if the great migration changes one 
year, then the food fails and they starve. There is no 
in-between for them—it is either ‘feast or famine.”’ 


Such an outlook on life, with a stern reminder each 
year when the thermometer sinks to 50° or more 
below, that failure to eat means death, does not 
encourage much in the line of art among these 
people. To them, their first problem is to live, and to 
be enabled to do so everything they own is of a port- 
able nature so that it may be moved from place to 
place as the need and occasion arises. With such 
nomadic habits it is not surprising that they have no 
records of drawings even in the most primitive forms 
and that decoration was and is confined to very 
limited uses. Colors are always to be seen, of course, 
in the most wonderful changes of blues, purples, 
oranges, reds, brilliant greens, and gorgeous yellows 
with which the sky is lighted so often in the North 
during the spring and fall; also in the gorgeous 
flowers which yearly carpet the tundra. But these 
seem to have little appeal to the Eskimos for once 
there was on display one of the most wonderful sunset 
skies that I have ever seen. I turned to an Eskimo and 
said, “Isn't that a beautiful:sky?’’ He looked, nodded 
his head slightly, coughed a little ‘‘Hmmm” in his 
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Mary’s best clothes are made of caribou skin paneled with the white belly of the caribou and the dark fur of the back. 





The main 


style seems to be the same for all of the caribou Eskimos. Furry coat, pants, hocd and even socks and boots of fur, make up the outfit 
of the well-dressed Eskimo 


throat, and said, ‘‘Red, isn’t it? Going to be a fine day 
tomorrow.” This attitude I found was very general. 


Of late years colored beads have been introduced 
into the North by the traders, and the choice of these 
indicates those colors which the Eskimos prefer. For 
them there is no love of the mauves, purples, and 
rather drab shades which one finds amongst the North 
American Indians. The Eskimo likes the primaries— 
the brilliant colors—and the women are exception- 
ally clever in making up their patterns so that colors 
which would appear certain to clash seem, under their 
expert guidance, to blend in perfect harmony into 
designs of amazing beauty. Not for them the natural 
flowers or objects of design copied from dress 
patterns. They stick to the geometrical designs—the 
square, oblong, circle, triangle, and line. 


coats they make, nor do they make two alike. 

I watched one busily at work one afternoon. 
The sewer strung a long thread of beads of one color 
and laid it beside the color she had just used. Then, 
because it failed to look just as she wished, she 
threaded another string and tried that, then yet one of 
another color. Now the color was correct and all 
that remained was to decide on the pattern, and 
twisting and turning the string of beads into various 
shapes, she soon found a design of which she ap- 
proved. Now she sewed this in place and then re- 


N: TWO women have the same pattern on the 
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peated it in reverse on the opposite side of the cloth 
so that both the right and left sides of her pattern 
should be alike. Thus, her pattern was built up 
little by little as she went along. There was no idea of 
a design as a whole, it was all so delightfully casual. 


Black or red stroud was used as a basis for these 
designs and the shape of these main outlines was and 
is always the same. It was some time before I could 
find out why. I saw the answer when a man appeared 
from inland with his wife. They were both dressed in 
caribou skin clothes like the others, but with this 
difference: they both had most gaily decorated coats, 
both being made up of hundreds of little pieces of 
caribou skin, some white, some brown, some almost 
black, and these were so carefully cut, sewn, and 
arranged that it appeared as if the cloth were dyed 
with a pattern. The main outlines of these were identi- 
cal in shape with the shades used for the beadwork, 
and the beadwork trimming which edged the coats 
was identical with that which hemmed the others, and 
both served a purpose. Such an extra strip served to 
stop the coat sleeve or coat bottom from stretching 
and spreading, and so was not merely a decoration 
but a necessity, though, of course, it would serve its 
purpose even if it were plain. This illustrates, how- 
ever, the basis of all Eskimo living. The utilitarian 
comes first and what art there is, is purely incidental. 


I collected some plants and flowers for various uni- 
versities and decided to learn the Eskimo names. No 








When Mary removes her outer coat of caribou skin she 

exhibits her inner coat which has the fur side turned next to 

her body. Much scraping makes the skins as soft as velvet 

and very white. The inner coat is always worn while the outer 
coat is extra protection against the cold and wind 


flower had a name at all—all were classed as ‘‘noona”’ 
or ‘land.’ There was one exception and that was the 
Rosemary, or Labrador Tea, which they distinguished 
because of the smell when the leaves were bruised. 


Of colors, not many had names. Of course, there 
was red which, unlike the Western Arctic dialect, was 
not so called because of its likeness to blood. White 
was distinguished from yellow, and green and blue 
were almost alike in name, though not quite. The 
same applied to black and brown, the latter being 
called ‘‘almost black.’’ Not by any means did all the 
Eskimos know these names and the only sure way was 


to show them the color. Obviously not color-blind, . 


for they have marvelous eyesight, they had never 
named the finer shades of colors for lack of use, and I 
doubt if they ever really distinguished between them. 


Beads gave them a medium in which to work and 
they used it to much advantage in many ways, gaily 
decorating bags, thimble cases, baby bonnets, and 
many other small articles. 


Make-up, which appears to have been known from 
the time of the Pharaohs, at least, found little place in 
the Eskimo life. They, in their primitive state, had 
such crude combs that it was no wonder that they 
used hairsticks to keep their hair in place. These long 
cylindrical-shaped sticks of spruce were suspended 
one on each side of the head by all members of the 






























Such primitive adornment as that of tattooing which was 
achieved by sewing a soot-laden thread under the skin with a 
bone needle is seldom seen nowadays 


female sex, even from the very, very tiny tots to the 
oldest grandmothers. The hair was drawn down the 
side of the stick and bound in place by a multicolored 
strip of skin or, in later times, of cloth or even bead- 
work. If the lady had long, flowing locks, so much the 
better, for they peeped out from the end of the stick, 
showing how long they were. It was, however, no 
real problem to make them appear like this, for one 
need only cut off a little from some part of the head, 
bind it on the end of the sticks, to have what ap- 
peared to the uninitiated, long, flowing tresses. 


HESE were pretty heavy and terribly clumsy and, 
of course, were only bound in place every so 
often, for they kept the hair from the eyes and 

only had to be rearranged once a week or even less. 
I was curious when I saw them first to know what they 
did at night, for I had visions of the woman flinging 
her head over so quickly in her sleep as to whack her 
husband or neighbor on the head. It appears that 
they solved this by letting them stick out over the 
pillow, as it were two little (or big) horns growing out 
of the top of their heads. 


The brass headbands seemed to be used for this 
purpose, too, and these also were decorated with 
beads, at the ends of which caribou teeth (incisors) 
were strung. Presumably these headbands were the 
logical outcome of a piece of skin which was bound 
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across the brows to keep wisps of hair from the eyes, 
and in olden days were used by both men and 
women. 


People still seem to have the mistaken idea that 
Fskimos cover themselves with fat or blubber to keep 
them warm, but this is far from the truth. The ladies 
did in days past go to much pain and trouble to ap- 
pear (to them) beautiful. The hallmarks of beauty 
were to be tattooed with the tribal marks. The tattoo- 
ing was very simple—a bone needle threaded with 
sinew was dipped in soot from a lamp and mixed 
with blubber or oil. The bone needle was then 
passed along under the skin and the thread drawn 
after it. This was done even up to the lips and must 
have been very painful. At other places in the North 
other methods were used which resemble the methods 
of tattooing with which sailors love to have their 
bodies marked. 


One day as I was sitting on a sled deep in con- 
templation of a nice hot supper when I got home, the 
Eskimo guide said, ‘‘You know that woman who works 
in the store at Churchill? Did her fingernails grow 
that bright red or did she do that to them?”’ After 
recovering from my surprise I realized what he meant 
and explained that she painted them. 


“Why?” he said. That stumped me. Then I asked 
him why the Eskimo women used to tattoo their faces. 
“I suppose to make them beautiful,’’ he said. 








“So,’’ I said, “‘that woman is the same,’”’ and he 
dubiously nodded his head. I could see that he was 
convinced that opinions of beauty differ. 


archaeologists) the most primitive of the Eskimo 

tribes. Of this there seems to be little doubt, and 
yet the reason appears to lie in the abundance of those 
articles necessary to life itself. The caribou, as I 
mentioned before, provided all that was needed. The 
meat fed the family and what few dogs the tribe 
owned. The horns provided weapons and some uten- 
sils, while the skin provided not only clothing but 
bags, boots, sleeping bags, tents, rifle covers, dippers, 
buckets, line, rope, and so on—indeed, almost every- 
thing that they might need. Now, the great migrating 
herds could be found at certain crossings at definite 
periods of the year and this meant that within a short 
period these herds could be slaughtered so that each 
hunter had enough meat and skins to last him the 
whole year. For a few days he had to work hard to 
get them under cover in caches, or skinned and, in 
some cases, cut up for dry meat. Once, however, the 
animals were stored away, his problems were over 
for that winter. He could spend his time drum danc- 
ing, sleeping, eating, and generally lying around. 
Coupled with this was the abundance of wood not 
more than three or four days’ journey away, from 
which endless sleds, tent poles, arrow shafts, wooden 


ie tribe is reckoned to be (by ethnologists and 


(Continued on page 6-a) 





Even cloth coats have the same main outlines in design as the caribou skin 

coats. Fringe is said to prevent a direct draft of air from coming in around the 

edges of the coat, and this man’s string of rags about his waist designates him 
as a conjurer 
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Courtesy of Encyclopaedia Britannica World’s Children Series 


heard of interior decorators. 





the influences behind our studied way of life. 


The Seminole Indian women of 
Florida piece or appliqué vo- 
luminous skirts of border designs 
much in the manner that our 
pioneer women pieced quilts. In 
this style they are not limited by 
standard designs and each may 
have a pattern suited to her own 
fancy 





























The combination of design in 
the textured matting, screen 
work, and painted designs of 
an African home—make a 
flattering setting for the wom- 
en of the household as they go 
about the everyday task of 
churning. The style in dress 
is bold design upon a white 
background—the type of de- 
sign which is so successful in 
blockprinting upon cloth. 


N ALL PARTS of the globe people love their clothing, 
jewelry, and homes, though the styles are not dic- 
tated from fashionable salons and they have never 
In their simple mode 
of living and practical handicrafts we see many of 
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Worcester Art Museum 


Costumes of Germany and Austria A brocaded man’s coat and a woman's sari from India 










ROOF that all eyes are opened worldwide is shown in costume design of today. 
There is a wider variation of world influence than ever before. Our designers 
may style a bouncing dirndl as seen in the above Austrian and German cos- 
tumes or a luxurious gown fashioned from the saris of India. 

The neat waistline and full sleeves of the Early American period are still 
favorites with costume designers and wearers. 








Early American costumes from the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
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The men of Sarntal in the South Tyrol wear wide and richly decorated leather belts with large silver buckles 


COSTUMES OF AUSTRIA 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


Marion, lowa 


HE Folk Art of Austria is best expressed in the traditional 

clothing of the people living in the small towns and villages 

of the mountain region of that country, far removed and com- 
pletely isolated from the outside world. 


In those regions exist as many different fashions as there are 
rivers and valleys but they are all somehow alike in their funda- 
mental design, having to adapt themsleves to the needs of the 
country. 


The climate is raw and the snow in the heights does not melt, 
even in summer; therefore, the clothing has to be warm. Also, it 
must permit its owner the freedom of movement necessary to 
climb the steep slopes. Colors are strong and vivid. On sunny 
days the cobalt of the sky, the ultramarine of the gentian, the deep 
brownish-green of the firs, the fresh red of the fruit of the moun- 
tain-ash, the frothy rose of the rhododendron have brilliancy in the 
fresh mountain air. They are all represented in the colors the 
people choose for their clothing. For material they have water- 
repellent felt, printed cottons, woolens, and—most frequently 
used of all—leather. 





— 





HE male population wears leather pants, held in place by a 

wide belt, richly decorated with symbols of plants, flowers, 

and animals known in the mountains. The belt is fastened with 
a large silver buckle and does not differ too much from those we 
see in our Western states. The design is worked into the leather, 
sometimes highlighted by a special die or by the attachment of 
silver ornaments. Usually there is a border on each side of a wide 
center strip in which the symbols are arranged in groups—a 
flower, an animal, or a precious stone surrounded by a framework 
of other items (the elegant spirals of the fern stems, usually two 
twisted together, the knobby branches of the fir or a succession of 
hills and valleys) that are rhythmically repeated, linked, in a similar 
manner as days repeat themselves in those mountains and are 
high-lighted by moments of simple pleasure. 


Instead of a belt, women wear a corresponding though lighter 
design on their wide and long apron strings. Those strings are 
crossed in the back and brought forward to the front where they 
are knotted together and the long ends hang in a decorative 
fashion. 
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The women of Navis in 
the North Tyrol wear 
long, wide apron 
strings of colorful 
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Modern mitts by Nova Scotia craftsmen employ the style and techniques of ancient 
skills from across the sea. The gloves show ancient Scandinavian embroidery designs 
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NECKTIE DESIGNS 


FRANK H. BIGLOW, Art Supervisor 
Training School, State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


N THE eyes of my sixth grade one of the 
most practical problems I have given this 
year was the designing of neckties—and 
the girls enjoyed it every bit as much as 
the boys. 

The problem gave the students an 
opportunity to become well acquainted with color, 
color mixtures, arrangements, harmonies, and con- 
trasts. They worked with tempera paints directly on 
tagboard or on colored paper and blended the colors 
any way they chose—freely and with some abandon. 
We avoided, however, muddy colors and combina- 
tions of colors with no contrast. Most of them used 











complementary or analogous harmonies or brilliant 
colors with black and white. 


FTER large areas were covered very freely 
with these abstract designs, a simple tie shape 
was cut from tagboard, the outline of a collar 

was drawn in with india ink, and the students moved 
this mask over the design until an unusual pattern of 
color and design was found—one that would be suit- 
able for a tie. This section was mounted on the back 
of the mask so the design would show through. 

Another method for making the designs was to wet 
a piece of colored construction paper and apply drops 
and lines of tempera paint, allowing them to spread 
and blend without touching them. Then when the 
paper was dry, various areas were outlined with 
paint; lines or dots were added to emphasize and 
dramatize the designs. 

This problem, rather to my surprise, turned out to 
be an unusually stimulating one; and it proved to the 
children the practical use of art in their everyday life. 
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JEWELRY 


N ancient African 
necklace with 
ornamental cow- 
heads mounted 
on a rigid metal 
band which sim- 
ply hooks at the back of the neck 
by the two spiraled ends 


The necklace of the Roman Epoch 
shown below is a series of double 
linked cast metal ornaments re- 
sulting in a flexible and more com- 
fortably worn chain. This style is 
still a classic choice in necklace 
design. The earrings of that day 
were still variations of the hoop or 
ring and were of practical design 
for pierced ears 
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AN EASY WAY TO DESIGN JEWELRY 


HAZEL WILLIS, Associate Professor of Design 





Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


BEGINNING student in jewelry can go far in 
A one semester, depending on the imagination of 

the individual and the desire to be original. 
The class represented in the accompanying photo- 
graph had the limitation of two gauges of flat silver, 
wire that could be drawn square or round in different 
diameters and shot that could be made from scrap. 
Then we found all the variations that our tools offered. 
One can file straight lines from edge to edge on a flat 
piece, drill round holes of different sizes, and use 
scalloped, pointed, or smooth edges by filing. 


Designs come much more easily if a pattern of 
paper is cut first for the basic shape and then plan 
the built-up parts in pencil directly on the paper 
pattern, remembering that low parts and negative 
angles will be dark through oxidation and the high 
parts will naturally be light by friction. A picture or 
realism is not suited to metal, so although one may 
be inspired by a real idea, it is better to simplify 
and stylize it, until it is more abstract. The pin at the 
back of the photograph was inspired by a horse’s 
head, but it has become a pattern of pure curves and 
straight lines. The pin at the far right was the out- 
‘growth of a science class, an amoeba seen in the 
microscope. One ring in the foreground is a symbol 
for a G-clef in music. Most of the other designs are 
just space cutting with a conscious effort not to look 
like commercial jewelry nor to imitate Indian, Mexi- 
can, or other well-known types. 


The easiest way to plan a ring is to take a ribbon of 
paper about four inches long and about an inch wide: 


fold exactly in the center the long way first, then fold 
at right angles, making the first folded edge coincide 
perfectly. Then open out and draw the shape desired 
in one quarter or one half, next to the central short 
fold, if you wish a symmetrical design. Now fold 
back in quarters or halves and cut very carefully to 
get a perfect shape. One should make a half dozen 
at least, with slight variations in size, length, and sil- 
houette. Try them on the finger to see that the width 
of the decorative unit does not go more than half 
way around the finger. Fold the hand into a fist, 
making sure the vertical length of the design is back 
at least a quarter inch from the middle joint, so when 
the ring is finished it will not catch on anything and 
injure the finger. Choose the pattern that looks best 
on the hand. A long, slim unit is suited to slender 
fingers and a wider design is carried better on a 
plump finger. The rest of the design may be drawn 
right on the first pattern if it is to be all silver. Fora 
set, a side view drawn in elevation shows the pattern 
that connects the stone with the shank of the ring in 
the clearest way, as the transition between the shank 
and center of interest should be reinforced by some 
simple connecting shape, that fits snugly to the ring 
blank, so it will not be uncomfortable to wear. These 
small decorations should also be cut from paper, 
after the bezel has been soldered on the ring. 
Several designs should be tried before a decision 
is made. 


If you use this easy plan of design, you will be 
surprised how easily the ideas will come. 
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PLASTER OF PARIS 
PINS 


ALICE H. SEGERSTEN, Art Teacher 
Colonial and Siwanoy Schools 


Pelham, N. Y. 


E MIXED a little plaster of paris and dropped bits 

of it on a paper. The plaster formed many 
interesting shapes. These pieces were painted with 
water color and then given two coats of clear nail 
polish; a pin was put on the back with rubber cement. 
If you do not have special pins, use a safety pin and 
glue over it a scrap of felt to help hold it in place. 


Although we have a kiln, we think the plaster pins 
are almost as pretty as the glazed clay ones, and it is 
easy to add quite a bit of detail. 


UR commonest shrubs, as_ honey- 

suckle, lilac, snowberry, blueberry, 
yew, have woods that are far more 
colorful than that of most of our trees. 
Shrub stems are just the right size for 
buttons, too. A little careful pruning 
of shrubs about your home or in 
nearby fields will yield you a great 
abundance of a wide variety of woods from which to 
make the most colorful buttons you have ever seen. 

Branches of various sizes may be gathered at any 
time, but in the fall or winter the wood tends to be 
drier than at other seasons. The branches should be 
properly named and labelled. They may be tied to- 
gether and left to dry or button blanks can be cut 
from them at once. 

Cutting. The blanks should be sawed about 14-inch 
thick. They, too, may be stored indefinitely in small 
boxes or bags and used when needed. Sanding 
should not be done, however, until the blanks are dry. 
Under normal conditions they become air dried in a 
few days. 

Sanding. Tack full-sized sheets of Nos. 2, 1, 4% and 
O sandpaper to a board. Remove every one of the 
marks on the coarsest sandpaper. Then remove all the 
scratches of the coarse sandpaper on the next finer 
grade and finish the sanding on the finest grade. A 
well finished button will show a perfectly smooth sur- 
face without a single scratch. Only a few minutes are 
required for sanding and it pays to do each step well. 

Drilling Holes. It is usually quite difficult to get 
small drills just the right size for the holes. We use 
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SHRUBWOOD BUTTONS 


IVAN H. CROWELL 
MacDonald College Handicrafts Division, Quebec, Canada 


a l-inch brad. Cut off the head, put it in a hand drill, 
and it becomes an excellent drill and just the right 
size. Various patterns of holes may be used. Figure 
shows a few suggestions and how sewing may be done. 


Polishing. For most buttons, a coat of boiled lin- 
seed oil, wiped dry after about 5 minutes and allowed 
to harden over night, and followed by a coat of 
shellac, makes an excellent finish. Shellac alone is 
also very good. In a few cases, floor wax only makes 
a pretty finish. This is all that is needed to obtain a 
satisfactory polish. 


Records and Experimenting. How many differ- 
ent kinds of shrub buttons can you find? An interest- 
ing record can be made for your school by fastening 
all the kinds that can be found—with the name of the 
shrub, the finder, and the date on a wall plaque. To 
make a more complete record it would be interesting 
for schools in Nova Scotia to exchange buttons with 
schools in other parts of Canada—and why not the 
United States, England, Australia, and Africa? 
Schools there would like to have some buttons that 
you made. Be sure to send them the very best ones 
you can select. 


Numerous interesting experiments can be made 
with buttons. What is the best finish to apply to each 
kind of wood? When is the best time to cut the 
branches? How can bark be kept on? What differences 
in color are seen in branches cut in the winter and 
in summer? (Some woods, as spiraea and dogwood 
are a lovely green during the winter.) What other 
uses can be made of shrub woods? 


HOUSES 


Students of Martha L. Clark at the Marshfield Junior High School of Coos Bay, Oregon, recorded in 
tempera some of the early and picturesque types of homes in their town which were built by the 
pioneer families of the Northwest 
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The practical yet decorative interior of a small Hungarian home 


THE LITTLE HOUSE IN HUNGARY 


ZOLTAN |. POHARNOK 


ROFESSIONAL artists work mostly on 
the basis of what they have seen and 
observed, thus forming their visual 
opinion on the basis of visual ex- 
periences, reconceiving the world 
while they create their own. This is 

not so with children or more humble folk who create 
with pure, uncultivated, and unprejudiced sight. 
They create more subconsciously while at work, with 
little preconception indeed, but with more spontane- 
ous inventiveness. 








Thus, while the professional artists’ aim is to give 
an intellectually and thoroughly shaped opinion about 
the outer world reflecting at the same time their inner 
and individual one with primarily ‘selfish’ intention 
(that is the way I see it), the primitive folks, in their 
artistry, aim at something beautiful to please the eyes. 
Even when certain symbolism is forced into their 
works, it is done with a sort of psychoanalytical 
method which the artist does subconsciously. So the 
intellect's part in folk-loric art is a by-product, so to 
speak, however exciting and interesting it may be. 


Obviously, there are many factors which direct the 
circumstances of the work of the humble people. 


First of all, as in all of decorative arts, the most 
important fact to be kept in mind is the object's 
utility and the material from which it is to be 
constructed. 


When building a house there are the practical 
problems to be solved. The house is meant for a 
shelter, so it should be solid and weatherproof. 
There has to be a kitchen in which to prepare food 
and some living rooms with means of heat for the 
winter. There also must be an open space adjacent to 
the house where one can sit on hot days or be pro- 
tected on wet evenings after the daily work, where 
he can partake of the open air and still have some 
protection from the weather and shade for the rocms. 


As we all know, the first step toward house-building 
or shelter-making was the cave and later the tent or 
hut. Then came stone and wood or hurdle construc- 
tions, the material varying with the regions, possi- 
bilities, and necessities. The use of different materials 
commanded the different shaping that has been the 
background for the many styles in house-building. 


While in Greece and Rome people spent most of 
their time on the streets, they built stone houses with 
inner courts and this they could afford to do, as there 
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was plenty of stone at hand. In Asia Minor in 1926 
people in some villages were still living in hurdle 
houses, just small huts plastered with clay on the 
inside, though weather conditions are more severe 
than in Athens. This not only illustrates the level of 
the formers’ civilization and economic position but it 
indicates the region’s natural character as in that 
part of Anatoly there were neither large forests nor 
stone quarries; roads were too poor for transportation 
of heavy material and the population was poor. 


Within smaller geographical frames the same prin- 
ciples hold true. Hungary is a country of about 
9.5 million acres. The mountain area counts for little 
and has a sparse population as the people live mostly 
where they can be assured a living by working with 
their hands. 


In this relatively small geographical unit we find 
three regions remarkably different in character. 
(1) The Transdanube which is gently hilly, (2) The 
Northeast with some hills but many more mountains 
and thickly wooded in parts, and (3) the plain-lands 
or “Puszta’’ which cover the area between the two 
large rivers, the Danube and the Tisza, and which 
reach some distance beyond the latter. 


ITHIN these three areas there are still more 
\W, local variations in building, making of 

household articles, textile patterns, em- 
broidery, songs, tales, and dances. However varied 
the shapes may be, there is still a general Hungarian 
character in architecture though it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that it is a specifically Hungarian 
style to which there is none similar. 


Those primary problems of house-building are 
solved by primarily the same solution the world over. 
There must be a roof, and it must be upheld, so there 
are beams and some sort of pillars. Where the clay 
is plentiful the people use sun-baked or ordinary 
brick. One sees the same in China, Wales, Finland, 
or Africa. The local variations depend on varied 
customs or conditions and, finally, personal taste and 
inventiveness. When many persons have similar 
tastes and their minds are given to similar thinking, 
an obvious local style arises. A witty, practical solu- 
tion which also pleases the eye finds imitators and 
followers soon enough. 


There is, of course, the vanity element in house- 
building, as there is no human activity which hasn't. 
In Szeged, the southeast region of Hungary at the 
Tisza River, a well-to-do fisherman had a house built 
on a wooden “‘tympanon” and had it ornamented with 
a sort of sun and ray design. In no time the idea be- 
came popular and also associated with wealth and 
prestige, and in these days the “‘sun-ray’’ fronts are 
regarded as typical Szeged folk-lore architectural 
elements. 


On the shores of the Lake Balaton in the Trans- 
danube there is plenty of good clay, and the 
houses were built mostly of sunbaked brick. This 
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In Northeast Hungary bunches of straw are hung on the 
log houses to prevent cold air from entering the cracks 


is a heavy material, indeed. Still, a wall built of 
that kind of brick must be mighty thick to stand up 
against the long autumn rains and strong enough to 
hold the thatched roofs in winter when there may be 
tons of snow accumulated upon them. 


The result was a low, thick-walled house as typical 
of that region with the roof above the porch resting 
on thick, short columns forming an arcade. This is 
known as the Torndcos house, pronounced towrnat- 
zosh. The open porch is a very fine looking and 
pleasant feature of this simple building and though 
this style proved practical and therefore still prevails 
constructed of baked brick and roof tile, in nearly 
every village around the Balaton we find some small 
differences in detail and individuality. The differ- 
ences are seldom in color, as the houses are white- 
washed as a rule. However, the details of proportion 
offer a fairly large scale of possibilities for individual 
taste and there are hardly two houses in the same 
village that would be exactly the same. It would not 
be possible here to illustrate these variations, so we 
have illustrated the characteristic home of the coun- 
try folk of the Balaton region: one from the edge of the 
Plain-land, and one from Eastern Hungary. 


The first shows the thick, short arcade. The second, 
the wooden ‘“‘tympanon”’ and more slender columns 
of furnace brick upholding a wooden beam on which 
the roof rests. The third presents a house where the 
columns are white-limed wooden pillars, as in that 
part of the country there are wooded sections. Up 
north in Transylvania, we find log houses, some being 
built entirely of split trunks with no plastering, even 

(Continued on page 8-a) 


Argovie. The plastered stone house below 
is typical of the Valais region 
Swiss National Travel Office 


world’s most charming. The steep-roofed 
frame dwelling above is in the Canton of 


Small houses in Switzerland are among the 
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FURNITURE 








PENNSYLVANIA FOLK ART 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


CONSTANCE PENDLETON 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


E HAVE Pennsylvania Dutch 
furniture in our high school 
practice apartment and there 
are several reasons why we 
chose it for use in the Ken- 
sington High School, at Phil- 
adelphia. The style is color- 

ful, decorative, and practical, and it would give the 

art classes a unique opportunity to design the dec- 
oration and paint the furniture themselves. Through 
their own experience they learn how attractive old 
furniture may be made when suitably decorated. 

Also, it was a splendid lesson in planning because it 

was necessary to make a small budget cover a great 

deal of furniture. 





Our original idea was to buy unfinished new 
reproductions, but investigation soon proved that 
our money would not nearly cover the number of 
pieces needed. So during the summer I drove around 
the nearby countryside and searched the antique 
shops which abound in this neighborhood. I was 
fortunate in finding most of the things we needed for 
prices much less than for the reproductions, even 
unfinished ones. Some scarcer items that I could not 
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find at all, or if found, were too expensive, we had to 
buy new. For example, we could find only one suit- 
able old desk within our price range, so for the other 
we bought a new one, unfinished. Drop leaf tables 
and Dutch cupboards we could not find in large 
enough sizes and had to buy the reproductions. There 
were several antique beds available but all in double 
width, and we had space only for a single one. We 
were fortunate in finding a beautiful old pine dower 
chest, and plenty of old straight chairs of several 
different patterns, a settle that could be turned into 
a table, and a long wooden bench of good style and 
proportion. 


When school opened in the fall, work began in 
earnest. There were two art classes which met every 
day (for single periods), one under Mrs. Lottie K. 
Peters and one that I was teaching myself. These two 
classes did all the designing and painting of the 
furniture, devoting the entire term to it. Other classes 
designed and made curtains and accessories. The 
curtains had a large tulip pattern darned into them 
by a class under Miss Elizabeth F. Schaefer, and the 
clay modeling class under Miss Florence M. Johnson 
made some pottery with slip and sgrafitto decoration. 





Each class before starting on designs made a study 
of the history of the Pennsylvania Dutch people, the 
countries of their origin, their customs and way of 
living, the characteristics of their art work, and the 
symbolism of the motives used. A trip was made to the 
Art Museum to see the Pennsylvania Dutch rooms 
there, and the museum also loaned us an exhibit of 
small articles and some of the original plates of the 
Index of American Design. In addition, some study was 
made of the related peasant art still in use in Europe. 


The two furniture classes then worked out possible 
color schemes for the room as a whole. The one 
chosen had a soft ash rose (made from burnt sienna 
and white) for the walls, with ivory woodwork. The 
chairs were divided into groups of two, four, or six 
of a kind, some in a very dark green, others in a 
robin’s-egg blue, buff, light sea green, eggplant, and 
light gray. Four Hitchcock chairs on which the 
original black was in good condition, were kept as 
they were. Some of the same colors were used on the 
larger pieces, except that the natural light maple 
color was retained on several of the new ones. This, 
perhaps, will sound like too many colors for one room, 
and certainly in an ordinary house or apartment-size 
room, it would be, but this room is very large, and if 
we had confined ourselves to two or three colors, the 
result would have been monotonous. 


We were faced then with the problem of finding 
paint, and it was a problem. All the colors that we 
wanted seemed to come only in high-luster enamel, 
which we did not want. Finally, the chemist of a local 
paint factory saved us by offering to mix the colors we 
wanted from our samples in a semi-luster paint that 
could be sat upon without sticking. I shall be eternally 
grateful to that man, because, while it would be a 
comparatively simple matter to mix any desired shade 
of paint myself for one or two pieces of furniture, I was 
rather appalled at the prospect of turning a class of 
twenty-five girls loose with gallons of paint in a forty- 
five minute period. I could see no possible result 
except muddy colors and ruined dresses. Of course, 


The furniture as it came 
from the second-hand store 


when it came to painting the designs, each girl 
mixed her own colors from tubes, on a palette, even 
though none of them had ever used oil paint before. 


When the color scheme was settled, each girl 
chose one piece of furniture which she wanted to 
paint. The larger pieces were divided among several 
such as the top, front, and ends of the dower chest 
to one girl each, or the inside and outside of cup- 
board doors to different girls. In addition, we did 
several extra pieces which we later sold, to add a 
little extra to our expense account, but mainly so that 
each member of the two classes would have one 
complete design for which to be responsible. 


After choosing her piece, each girl had to measure 
it and make an exact pattern of the part or parts to be 
decorated, and then plan her own design and color 
scheme for it. While this was being done, a few at a 
time scrubbed, sanded, and painted her chosen piece. 


In making the designs, no copying was permitted. 
All samples formerly studied were put out of sight 
and each girl made her own design in her own way 
to fit the particular thing for which it was intended, 
but trying to keep within the spirit and character of 
the period. Some of them, no doubt, had fairly 
accurate memories of particular motives, but even 
then the motive had to be adapted to the shape re- 
quired and the rest of the space filled in. To me 
it seemed to be the only way in which to make the 
project of educational value to the purpil concerned, 
and what other reason could there be for introducing 
it into a classroom? 


Thus the Home Economics Department is now pro- 
vided with a practice apartment that is our own inter- 
pretation of the interesting design heritage of our 
region. It is also a lasting demonstration of what can 
be accomplished with old furniture and a little paint. 
At the same time, it is colorful and harmonious, com- 
pletely different from any other and, last but not 
least, it is the actual creation of the pupils of the 
school and the art classes. 


For those who do not care for heavily 
decorated furniture, a few properly 
placed ornaments will bring new life to 
the graceful shapes of early furniture 





















































All of the essential points of modern decorating and practical home needs can be practiced on 
miniature model rooms equipped with small scale furniture designed and made by students. The 
rooms above were designed and made by Amy Elizabeth Jensen of Kenosha, Wisconsin 









PLANNING THE HOMES OF TOMORROW 


AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


NE of the most serious problems con- 

fronting America today and, accord- 
ing to predictions, for a long time to 
come, is that of providing small, 
attractive, low-cost homes for thou- 
sands and thousands of people now 
inadequately housed. Art students, 
hearing and reading much about the subject of hous- 
ing, are vitally concerned about and keenly interested 
in this problem. Those at the higher levels realize 
that in the not-too-distant future some of them will, 
because of certain careers and vocations they may 
pursue, play an active part in improving the situation, 
and that others may be the purchasers or occupants 
of such dwellings and will want to know how to make 
wise selections when that time comes. 

For these young people a practical, real-life project, 
covering a long period and including many phases of 
art, is that of planning and executing a home show. 
Drawing plans for simple, inexpensive houses; build- 
ing scale models of them, complete with outdoor sur- 
roundings; and planning the furnishings in detail, 
offer splendid opportunities for. training our future 
architects, designers, painters, landscapers, and 
others who may do some kind of work related to home- 
building or furnishing, and, of course, any future 
homemaker benefits from such work. This kind of 
project gives art students purposeful and meaningful 
activities for developing their creative abilities in 
many fields. 

Since this problem is so closely related to com- 
munity life, an excellent approach is by way of field 
trips, some suggestions for which are as follows: 





1. Building sites to determine how best to situate a house in 
relation to the property it will occupy. 

2. Architects’ offices to study plans. 

3. Model homes to discover the good and bad features of houses 
already built and to discuss how the latter can be corrected. 

4. Various salesrooms, where different kinds of building ma- 
terials are displayed, to determine which types are best suited for 
certain kinds of buildings. 

5. Stores, where paint, wallpaper, and other surfacing ma- 
terials are sold, to get ideas for backgrounds. 

6. Furniture stores to learn how to select suitable pieces for 
room arrangements. 

7. Lighting companies to obtain knowledge about proper 
illumination. 

8. Decorating shops of many kinds to plan artistic accessories, 
such as pictures, lamps, and objects of art. 

9. Places where all kinds of household equipment are sold to 
learn that the most ordinary article, if well-chosen, can add beauty 
and comfort to a home (a trip to the ten-cent store will give them an 
opportunity to see inexpensive articles which they can redecorate 
as accessories). 

10. Nurseries and greenhouses to find out how trees, shrubbery, 
plants, grass, and flowers can dress up the simplest interior or 
exterior. 

Note: An excellent library of booklets, pictures, and charts can 
be collected on such visits. 


With such a background of expert advice, the 
students are ready to begin the actual, original work 
for their own home show. Many principles of art can 
be taught, techniques employed, skills developed; 


and various media used. Excellent, step-by-step 
lesson plans can be found in current publications. 
Following are some suggestions for problems such a 
project entails: 

1. Drafting simple plans gives practice in applying principles of 
line and proportion. 

2. Planning interior and exterior color schemes gives a sense 
of color harmony. 

3. All kinds of designing—block printing, stenciling, and 
others—can be done for wallpapers, draperies, table covers, 
towels, etc. 

4. Designing miniature furniture for the scale models gives 
practice in woodworking techniques. 

5. Making wall decorations gives opportunity for using oils, 
water colors, pastels, and other media. 

6. Modeling dishes, vases, tiles, fountains, figures, and other 
objects can be done in the ceramics classes. 

7. Weaving, embroidering, sewing, and similar arts can be 
employed in making wall hangings, rugs, spreads, draperies, etc. 

8. Ash trays, boxes, hardware, grill work, fireplace accessories, 
and other decorative and utilitarian pieces can be designed for 
metal work. 

9. Practice in using plastics, leather, and other materials can 
be had by making picture frames, bookends, desk accessories, and 
many, many other articles. 

10. Landscaping can be done for the model house by using 
green sawdust or other materials for the grass; real twigs, sponges, 
or other things for the trees; and old boutonnieres for the flowers. 
Arrangements of real flowers and plants can be made for interior 
decorations of many kinds. 


It is possible to interest other teachers in this 
problem, thus correlating the art with the following 
subjects: 


Social Science—The students can study facts and figures 
about housing, sources and production of materials, and labor 
problems. 

Mathematics—Scale drawing, measuring of all kinds, and 
figuring costs of labor and materials make interesting problems to 
solve. 

Science—In this class the raising of plants, shrubs, and trees, 
and the principles of heating and ventilating can be studied, as 
well as all kinds of new home inventions. 


Besides the above mentioned possibilities for tying 
up the housing problem with other school subjects, 
there can be close correlation between the work of the 
manual training department and the domestic science 
classes. 

The art and other appreciations and understandings 
resulting from such a large and inclusive project are 
as follows: 


1. Art, in its various forms, plays a most important part in 
changing a house into an attractive, livable home. 

2. By creating different things the occupants of a home can 
express their personalities in different ways. 

3. It is important that we keep our handicrafts alive so that there 
will be originality and an artistic atmosphere in our homes. 

4. The work done in the art classes today has a definite relation 
to our standard of living tomorrow. 

5. It takes all kinds of workers, manual and machine, all con- 
tributing their labors, to create beautiful, comfortable homes 
where people can live healthfully and happily. 

Proposing such a practical problem and setting up a real goal 
is stimulating to any group of future citizens. 
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FUN WITH CREATIVE DESIGNS 














VIRGINIA GOULD KAY 
Art and Crafts Instructor, Davis High School, Davis, California 


VERYONE likes and can paint crea- 
tive designs. They should not be 
complex and professional but pref- 

4 erably individual and simple. I1- 
lustrations of the ordinary things 
about you can make designs. The 
satisfaction that comes from creating 

something your very own is a means of self-expression 
and gives a feeling of accomplishment. The applica- 
tion of peasant designs to enhance one’s home makes 
it original and individual, a reflection of one’s per- 
sonality. Each piece can show distinct individuality; 
yet the motifs used may be universal for they are 
made up of symbols found basically in the ordinary 
things in nature. By the combination of these ordinary 
things with elements of design such as dots, wavy 
lines, straight lines, spirals, and circles, borders can 
be made for the decoration of furniture. Chests of 
drawers, desks, beds, tables, chairs, tea-wagons, 
garden furniture, waste baskets, and stepladders, 
walls and cupboard spaces in kitchens and bedrooms 
lend themselves nicely to this designing. 


C to cree out in textiles, these designs can be used 





to create fanciful peasant skirts and linen or 

cotton dresses as well as highly ornamental 
linen place mats and wall hangings. Whereas the 
painting on the furniture is done free-hand, stencils 
are used on textiles. 
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These designs, taken from nature which is es- 
pecially adaptable, consist of fruits, such as oranges, 
apples, pineapples, melons, grapes, pears, straw- 
berries, and cherries, and vegetables that are very 
colorful (carrots, turnips, cabbages, ears of corn, and 
beets). Combine these with flower forms like the 
bell-shaped morning glory, the many-petaled daisy, 
and the intricate rosebud. For originality, do not use 
the natural shape altogether, but select a combina- 
tion of different flowers and forms created by your 
own imagination. Leaves and tendrils, many shaped 
ferns, corn stalks, and trees that are round, cone- 
shaped, or mushroom-shaped may be used. All these 
must conform to the basic principle of simplicity of 
design from freeness of application. 


To make your figures true to nature is not neces- 
sary. Strawberries may be as large as birds, or trees, 
and apples may be as tiny as peas. Vegetables may 
be any color, to match your color scheme, as blue 
turnips or green carrots. Birds, animals, and fish are 
objects that can be incorporated into your design. 
They, too, may be fanciful both in color and design. 
A blue lamb or a red and green fish may add just the 
color you need. Again, simplicity of drawing, with 
only an elementary approach gives best results. 

Further, the designs may be a story told in a series 
of little scenes. The chest illustrated, for instance, 


(Continued on page 10-a) 
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ALICO appliqué designs which were made at a time when 
calico sold for one dollar a yard. The designs undoubtedly 
were created by means of paper folding and cutting. 
These are more than eighty years old and are the work of 
Mary Graeff Seitzer, the Pennsylvania German grand- 
mother of William S. Rice, one of California's foremost 
woodblock artists. 





OTTLE painting proved an exciting experience 
for students of Joyce McKercher of Iowa City, 
Iowa. To them the idea was different! Moreover, 

it promised to be a very practical as well as decorative 
gift. 

Our project proved to be very inexpensive, as the 
children brought discarded bottles from home. Every 
kind, from ketchup and syrup bottles, fruit jars and 
vinegar jugs, to perfume bottles were gathered. 





As our medium, we chose quick-drying enamel and 
enthusiasm waxed high as the class discovered how 
easy and how much fun design can be. With his or 
her particular bottle in mind, each child approached 
decorative design. 


When the last crayon was laid down, and after a 
short discussion, each student selected his favorite 
from his handful of designs. With this special one 
at hand, he carefully painted his gift bottle. 





Large dextrose jars made excellent gift cookie containers when 
decorated with gay, creative designs by Esther deLemos Morton 
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ENAMELED JARS AND BOTTLES 


JEWEL H. CONOVER 
Cortland, New York 


a IFFICULTY in obtaining many of the 
materials for craft projects during 
the war years was probably good for 
us because it made us appreciate 
these absent thirigs more than we 
had before; but, more important 
perhaps, it threw us on our own resources to find 
good substitutes. 





One of our war projects in the Kirkwood, Mo., 
high school that could continue right along, even 
when materials become plentiful again, was the trans- 
forming of old paste jars into beautifully enameled 
cookie jars whose colorful and gay designs suggest 
that of the Pennsylvania Dutch and Swedish. The 
designs were done on paper in crayon first, of course. 
Then we found two successful ways of applying them 
to the jars in preparation for painting. One was to 
paint them on with white tempera, rubbing off the 
tempera as the enamel was applied; the other, and 


the better way, was to slip the paper design inside the 
jar, holding it in place with scotch tape, or just 
holding it, while painting on the outside of the jar the 
corresponding enamel colors. Quick-drying enamels 
were used and the results were really lovely. 


Then, of course, we branched out—whole sets of 
glasses bought in the dime store were given colorful 
peasant designs for informal use; colored glass 
bottles and jars that had been discarded were brought 
in and decorated for various purposes. Sets of jars 
of different sizes with screw tops for spices and condi- 
ments were made to harmonize with kitchens; and 
smaller jars were given dainty designs for dressing 
tables and bathrooms. 


The designs may also be applied with tempera 
paints and then covered with a coat of clear varnish. 
The enamel colors, however, were clearer and more 


brilliant. 

























VETERANS’ 
HANDICRAFTS 


JEWEL H. CONOVER 
Art Instructor 


State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York, 
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HESE decorative home accessories 

were made by veterans who were 
back in college after serving in all 
branches of the service during World 
War II. 


The craft course was required and 
though the boys were all Physical Edu- 
cation majors with little interest in or 
background for the arts, they applied 
themselves to the job and turned out 
handicrafts that we were all proud of! 
And they enjoyed it! 








BOYS LIKE HOOKED RUGS, TOO! 


MILDRED W. GELLERMANN 
Seattle, Washington 


ET the children make hooked rugs!"’ 

This may be a startling statement, 
inasmuch as hooked rug making 
used to be the pastime of the early 
mothers of our nation, but children 
pine for activity and the possibility 
of creating some tangible object. 
Making hooked rugs really fills this 
bill. It might be surprising to some that boys enjoy 
this truly Early American Art, but they were just as 
enthusiastic about the project as the girls and made 
some of the most interesting rugs. One boy made 
two rugs. 


When the class was told about the possibility of the 
project, they were quite excited about the idea. 
Some of their mothers or aunts or grandmothers either 
had or were making hooked rugs. The idea that they 
themselves could do such a thing, as well, really 
appealed to them. They set to work immediately with 
wrapping paper the actual size of the rug to be, and 
colored crayon was used to make their designs. 
These children had already had the fundamentals of 
design, but we talked a little about the type of design 
that lent itself most appropriately to rug-making, 
where each child would use the rug, and how the 
design would look in the room. The color scheme of 
the room in which the rug would lie, and how this 
would effect the color scheme of the rug was brought 
up for discussion. This was a very important little 
lesson right here on interior decoration. The children 
had never had such a thing pointed out to them before. 
Some of the history of this Early American Art was 





talked about casually. The designs were ready to 
transfer to the burlap in from three to four periods. 


N THE meantime, some of the children were making 
their frames for the rugs. Some of the boys helped 
the girls build their frames from scraps of wood and 

nails brought from home. The frames were wrapped 
with cast-off silk stockings. Burlap bags (or ‘‘gunny 
sacks’ as we say in the West) were ripped up, 
washed, and sewed to the silkstockinged wrapped 
frame. Old wornout woolen garments were brought 
from home for the colored wool. This was cut in half- 
inch strips and wound into balls ready for hooking. 

Now these fifth-grade children were ready for the 
fun. When the design was on the bag, they used an 
ordinary crochet hook of the large variety to pull the 
colored wool through the sacking to form the loop 
of about a half inch in depth. The closely hooked 
stitches formed the thick, soft pile. Following the 
traced pattern with the appropriate color gave the 
‘picture’ to the completed rug. 

Several children finished two rugs during the 
allotted time and told me they planned on making 
more at home. Many mothers became interested and 
came to school for pointers. All of the children were 
exceedingly proud of having made something which 
had permanent value for the years to come. A teacher 
had found a way in which children could use pent up 
energy in a useful way. The children actually were 
able to succeed at something. It’s nice to have on 
one’s own floor in front of one, every day, a reminder 
of one’s early success. 
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A SUMMER ART HAVEN 


MARJORIE L. GEBHART 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





BOUT fifteen years ago when 
Josephine Lutz and Helen Druly, 
art teachers at the University of 
Minnesota, became bored with 
dull summer vacations they did 
something to liven them up. They 
started a summer art colony. Because the idea was 
too big for the two of them to manage alone, they suc- 
ceeded in getting a group of northwest artists and 
university faculty members interested in joining what 
they called “the little colony.” 


The little colony spent its first summer at Prescott, 
Wisconsin, where it was a great success and popular 
beyond expectation. No wonder! The colonists had a 
plan for work that had all the fun of an outing. During 
the first summer, enrollment was sixty-seven and at 
least a thousand people came down to visit and look 
over the colony. 


The next summer the colony decided to move up 
the St. Croix River to Stillwater, Minnesota, where 
they became formally known as the Stillwater Art 
Colony. The people of Stillwater were overjoyed to 
have the colony make Stillwater its permanent home 
because the townspeople are very proud of their 
picturesque little town with its steep and narrow 
streets running down to the river’s edge. Stillwater, 
snuggled against the St. Croix bluffs, has always 
offered countless scenes to tease the brush of an artist. 
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Out of the original group that started the colony, 
Josephine Lutz, now Mrs. Richard Rollins, is the only 
one left. She and her husband own the rambling old 
mansion on Pine and Hocombe Streets that houses 
the colony. It’s an old house that belongs to yester- 
day, the yesterday when logging barons in Minnesota 
built houses on a lavish scale, rich with cherry and 
oak, winding staircases, and many fireplaces. The 
colony house, itself, has five fireplaces plus a mam- 
moth hall and two living rooms. 


It's a house where a really big family could live, so 
big that the family could have an all around argument 
and each have a special corner to sulk in. 


Mrs. Rollins, or ‘‘Jo’’ as she is known to the colonists, 
is the director of the Stillwater Art Colony. She’s a 
mighty little person to be handling all the work of a 
summer art school plus the responsibilities of a teach- 
ing position on the art faculty at the university, but 
she really enjoys it and finds time to always be 
enthusiastic about anything pertaining to the colony 
or its work. The art colony is really her ‘‘baby’”’ and 
she reminds one of a bright little mother hen, flitting 
back and forth, ever watchful of the contentment of 
her brood. 


Although Jo and her husband live in Stillwater the 
year around, classes in the colony are held only 
during the summer. They include drawing, painting, 








































metal craft, weaving, sculpture, clay modeling, and 
just about anything else an artist can think of. Every- 
one does the thing he likes best and is by no means 
restricted to a certain type of work. However, land- 
scape painting seems to be a universal favorite. You 
just can’t live in Stillwater and ignore the wonderful 
scenes waiting to be put on canvas. 


Classes are very informal. Those who want to stay 
at the house and work do so, and those who have a 
yen for painting the great outdoors often pack a big 
lunch and are gone all day, roaming the hills, climb- 
ing the bluffs, boating on the river, or exploring the 
town’s old caves in search of new and different ma- 
terial for art work. 


Most of the colonists who attend the summer 
session are university art students, art teachers, and 
those just interested in art as a hobby. People make 
their reservations at the colony and come from all 
over the country to stay any time from one week to the 
full term of eight weeks. Their number varies. Some- 
times they can all live comfortably at the big Rollins 
house and sometimes there is such an overflow of 
students that Jo ‘farms them out” around the neigh- 
borhood with the more than willing citizens of 
Stillwater. 

















Every summer Jo usually invites a guest instructor 
to come down to the colony and teach. One year it 
was Adolph Dehn, the famous Minnesota lithographer, 
and another summer it was Cameron Booth. In spite 
of the many duties necessary to run the colony smooth- 
ly, Jo often helps out the five other teachers and 
teaches classes herself. But the university students 
like to take over and teach the children, who come on 
Saturdays, and in that combination it is hard to tell 
who learns more, the children or the university 
students. Children, with their characteristic simpli- 
city of thought and stroke, have much to teach the 
older students of art. 


Mr. Rollins has fixed up an excellent place to work 
in back of the house. What was once upon a time a 
large stable is now the studio. On the ground floor 
are all the tools imaginable for a de luxe putter shop. 
A kiln for baking clay, soldering tools for metal 
work, power tools for woodworking, and weaving 
frames for making materials. Upstairs is a well- 
lighted Joft filled with drawing benches and easels. 
The local people often consent to pose for the colonists 
when they are working from life instead of landscapes, 
and everybody from Grandma down to little Susie is 
glad when they have an opportunity to do something 


at the art colony. (Continued on page 5-a) 

















CITY PLANNING 


SARA E. ARMSTRONG 
Allen School, Elyria, Ohio 


HE sixth and seventh grades found the require- 
ments of a model city to be ample housing, 
safe streets, safe playgrounds, a model school, 
a nursery school, community house, churches, 
shopping center, and parks. So their city was 
planned as near as possible on the scale of 
1 inch equals 25 feet and these buildings 
sawed from scraps of solid wood, then filed and 
sanded. Garages were cut and glued to 
houses. They were painted in tempera, with windows and doors 
outlined in black india ink. Paper roofs in appropriate colors were 
glued on, with shutters to match done in colored india inks. 





Many plans of arrangement were prepared by individual 
students, and comparisons made before this plan of arrangement 
was accepted. 


Just back of the houses in each group, through a gateway from 
each backyard, is a safe playground for tiny tots. It is equipped 
with covered sand boxes and teeter-totters. 


The school building is on center right, with ample playground 
and equipment for older children, including soft-ball diamond 
(window screening used for backstop), baskets for basketball 
practice, swings, slides (a tube slide made from a bit of soda straw), 
a tennis court (the net made from a tiny piece of gauze from a 
band-aid). The nursery school is just beyond the large school 
building. 


The community house is at center back with a church on either 
side. The children wanted this arrangement. They felt it would 
bring about a better feeling between churches. 


The shopping center is in the foreground. It has eleven different 
stores, each with two entrances. If patrons walk to the shops they 
enter from the residential side, and if they drive they go to parking 
space in right-hand corner in foreground and use the entrance 
from that side. 
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A large filling station servicing from residential section and also 
from main highway is in the foreground on the left. Behind this is 
a large hard-ball diamond with a back stop and also bleachers 
made from toothpicks. 


The entire project was mounted on a piece of fiber board 28 by 
40 inches so it would rest on an ordinary work table. The base 
was sprayed with a mixture of green and yellow tempera. All 
roads, streets, drives, and walks were painted gray. All parking 
spaces were painted black. Ample parking is back of all churches, 
schools, and business section. 


LL heavy traffic is outside residential section. The children 
made all trucks, buses, jeeps, and private cars from water 
clay and painted them with tempera. 


The people were made about !4-inch high from double manila 
paper and colored with crayon pencils. They were then glued on 
each side of half-pins that were stuck in the fiber board. 


The trees and shrubs were of sponges painted green and 
mounted on pins, and bits of evergreens from our schoolyard 
placed in tiny water clay bases. Flower beds were painted in 
bright colors in the dooryards. 


The whole effect was very delightful and realistic. From the 
three purposes of City Planning: (1) Beauty; (2) Safety; and (3) 
Efficiency, the children arranged the first two letters of each 
word to make the city’s name, ‘‘Besaef.”’ 


Interest had no limit. Very few regular art periods were used. 
All extra time when other work was finished, time before and after 
school, and time at home were used for this project. 


It was on display for our Spring Art Showing and boys sawed 
sample houses while the visitors looked on. 


We hope this may help someone else in this new and worth-while 
subject. 
































COMMUNITY STUDY THROUGH 
THE ART CLASS 


DAWN E. SCHNEIDER 
Charleston, West Virginia 


HE study of Community is an all-inclusive unit which may be 

taken up in high school classes as well as in the elementary 

grades. It is impossible to give here all projects suitable to 
such study, so I have, therefore, endeavored to select those proj- 
ects which seem to be most valuable. There are some which in 
their nature are best suited for use in the primary grades, where 
the study of community life is of prime.importance. There are 
also many activities for the upper grades. If you are clever you 
will find that each suggestion will lead to many others of your own 
devising. 

One approach is to make a large map of the community in 
which your school is located. This can be done on wallboard or 
craft paper, of perhaps six feet by six feet dimensions. Draw in the 
streets, parks, and circles first. Then indicate each child's home. 
This may be drawn directly on the map or the children may prefer 
to make small drawings of their own homes, coloring them and 
cutting them out so that they can be pasted on the map at their 
proper locations. Any important buildings, such as the school, 
any stop lights or other local items which seem of importance may 
be indicated. Show any community helpers who may be found 
along the streets leading to the school, helpers such as the police- 
man, the mailman, the milkman, and others. Finish the map with a 
decorative border. 

Another suggestion would be to take the class on a walk some 
day and study houses and how they are built. When the class is 
again assembled in the schoolroom, show them how architects 
design homes with a floor plan. Allow them to design a home of 
their own, and later construct it from cardboard. In the lower 
grades, houses made from cardboard boxes to which sloping roofs 
have been added will be found to be sufficient. Older children 
will make more elaborate houses with cellophane windows, grill 
work, and all sorts of architectural details added. Paint the houses 
with poster paints. If you wish to achieve a stucco finish add some 
white sand or salt to the paint before applying. 


HEN the houses have been completed, another excursion 

would be in order, this time to observe details of exterior 

decoration. When you return, give each student a large, 
stiff cardboard sheet for his lot. Have him plan just where his lot 
will stand, where his walk will run, where he will build his garage, 
and where he will do his planting. Then paint the part that is to be 
green with green poster paint. Or cover a small section at a time 
with library paste and sprinkle with sawdust. Proceed with the 
next area until the entire lawn surface is covered. When dry, 
paint with green paint. Or dye an old turkish towel green and 
stretch tightly over the board, fastening to the reverse side or, if 
preferred, glue directly to the cardboard. Paint in your walks. 
Glue your house in place and do your “‘planting."” To do this, cut 
out shrubs from green rubber sponge or natural sponge which 
has been dyed. For trees, use well shaped twigs. Dye some saw- 
dust green and allow to dry. Dip the ends of the twigs in glue, 
then in the sawdust. Thrust the ends of the twigs in clay bases. 
Flower beds may be imitated in cut paper or small bits of colored 
yarn, crepe paper, or colored beads may be worked into the proj- 
ect for this purpose. A< tiny bit of tinfoil may serve as the basis for a 
pool, with small pebbles glued around the border. Small sundials, 
birdbaths, and garden benches may be modeled from clay and 
painted. Be sure to discuss the desirability of eliminating wires and 


telephone poles by means of underground wires. And don’t 
forget to discuss the matter of the decorative garage. 

Out of such a unit might grow another project, that of building 
a model town, showing correct placing of buildings, streets, and 
parks. Public buildings may be added. Traffic problems may be 
discussed in this connection. Often, such an activity involves the 
entire school or a group of schools, each section contributing some 
definite part to the entire exhibit. Indeed, there are infinite possi- 
bilities inherent in such a topic. 

Draw rather large portraits of community helpers, such as the 
mailman, the grocer, the milkman, the policeman, the fireman, the 
librarian, the teacher, and countless others. Draw similar pictures 
of helpers around the school—superintendent, principal, teachers, 
supervisors, or custodians. 

Draw individual pictures of typical community scenes. These 
may be preceded by field trips, if so desired. 

Make a related frieze showing types of shelter from all over the 
world. Use speedball pen and india ink to outline each drawing 
and fill in with tempera colors. Use some common color in each 
picture as, for instance, a yellow sky. This will aid tying the in- 
dividual pictures into a common unit. (If this project is done in the 
lower grades, water colors or crayons are more suitable mediums.) 


OR a variation of this study, the subject of worldwide shelters 
may be introduced through the construction of dioramas show- . 
ing some of the more interesting types of houses. Use smaller 
cardboard boxes as stages for your dioramas. Cut out one side, 
make a background on drawing paper, and paste inside the box 
to make a curve at the back or, if you prefer, allow it to follow the 
corner contours of the box. Make small scale models of the home 
to be depicted and the people who inhabit it and glue into place. 
Older students enjoy designing their ‘Dream Home” in illus- 
tration form. These may be done in a strict architectural style or 
may be on a decorative theme. 
Make blocks for block printing, using them to create all-over 
designs on drapes or wall hangings. 
topic for a composite picture which elicits much interest is 
‘“‘What My Town Contributes to America.’’ Discuss the various 
industries of your section, illustrate them, and place them in the 
large mural at many angles, striving for a decorative effect at all 
times. Use large paper and chalk or tempera. Or, if preferred, 
keep the entire montage in black and white or sepia and white. 
Use the theme of garden accessories as a unit of work. Design 
garden gates and walls, coloring them with water colors. ‘‘Plant’’ 
trees, grass, shrubbery, and flowers at well planned spots. Cut 
out the sky section and mount the remainder of the picture on 
black paper. 


MALLER children enjoy the building of a large playhouse. They 

may do this if you have the lumber cut in the proper lengths 

for them. Perhaps it would also be well to have the basic 
framework built for them. Then allow the class to nail their 
clapboards on the frame. Make furniture from orange crates. One 
box will make a chair; three, a davenport; and a box with boards 
on the top serves admirably for a table. Small window boxes may 
be fastened to the outside of the windows and real flowers planted. 
Make small curtains and weave rag rugs. Model dishes and hem 
doilies and tablecloths. In other words, allow the children to 
completely furnish the house. 
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CREATIVE ART AND 


BLENDING of creative art and the 
genius of modern industry stands 
out as one of the major decorative 
themes incorporated in the Queen 
Elizabeth, the world’s largest liner. 

This combination is found in the 
ship’s luxuriously appointed cabin class smoking 
room, on the promenade deck. Above a Malta marble 
fireplace which encloses three electric radiators, is 
a series of nine bas-relief panels, executed by the 
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Authenticated News 


MODERN INDUSTRY 


English artist, Norman Forrest, to epitomize the basic 
materials used in the construction of this large ship. 
The materials symbolized by the artist are steel, 
wood, copper, bronze, aluminum, lead, white metal, 
rubber, and glass. 

Each panel in the group is actually made from one 
of these materials. The rubber unit, for example, 
portrays a native African woman drawing sap from a 
tree. The steel panel shows a swarthy worker at a 
machine against a background of gears. 





Authenticated News 
A bas-relief executed in copper symbolizes the use 
of that material in the construction of the ship 


& 


Authenticated News 


A design depicting the rubber parts of 
the ship is worked in the material itself 








Central Feature News 


PAINTING WITH LIGHT 


rw OW—a composition, the colorings “light-piping’’ property of a new type of glass which 
Pa. of which are not pigment, oil, or is a transparent, refractive plastic. 

solid materials of any kind—the The principle is simple. Light introduced at the 

AAAS color consists of light alone! edge of a sheet will travel indefinitely within the 

A new way of obtaining both material until it reaches an engraved or painted 

illumination and decoration without design which releases the light into the room. Thus, 

@ A the use of conventional lighting designs inscribed, etched, or painted on a plastic 

fixtures is the result. sheet become luminous and glowing. This new 

Designed for all types of interiors, institutions, as material seems to open an entirely new decorative 

well as homes, the new wall decor is based on the mural style. 
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Central Feature News 
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A SUMMER ART HAVEN 


(Continued from page 139) 





[he colonists, in turn, are glad to do 
mething for the townspeople. Having 
ome a leading art center in the 
antral Northwest, the colony is a big 
:wing card tor Stillwater. Far from 
ng aloof, as sometimes is an artist's 
eputation, the colonists mix well with 
the community. They often judge con- 
tests, help decorate for local events and 
participate wholeheartedly in the Satur- 
day night folk dancing sessions. At the 
end of the summer everyone in Still- 
water is invited to an exhibition of all 
the work done during the summer 
That's open house up at the 
colony on the hill and a big day for all. 
It's a time when all the local people get 
a chance to see how their town looks on 
canvas. 


read wre 


ne 


session. 


What started as a mere escape from 
summer boredom has developed into a 
fifteen-year-old institution. The amazing 
and wonderful part of the whole idea 
is that the colony resembles a large, 
happy family much more than a summer 
art school. Perhaps the word “‘colony’’ 
instead of “‘school’’ is what lends a 
certain festive air to the gathering that 
mixes teachers and students in the same 
scramble. Living in the same house and 
sharing the same work gives everyone a 
chance to express his views on art and 
life and, at the same time, pick up new 
philosophies from his summer 
panions. 


com- 


The art colony is a wonderful place 
for a useful vacation, a summer haven 
to relax in without being a good-for- 
nothing. Best of all, it’s a place where 
people can work together on fine sum- 
mer days exchanging ideas with others 
who like the same things they do, a 
place to make a real contribution to 
oneself and others by sharing abilities 
and achievements. 





COMPLETE LINE of 
ARTS and CRAFTS BOOKS 





Send for your free catalogue of 


“500 BEST BOOKS on 
ARTS and CRAFTS” 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK SHOP 
1712 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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WE ARE THE LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTOR OF HANDICRAFT 
MATERIALS THE WORLD OVER 





Send 25c for our big 80 page catalog today. 
Your 25c will be deducted from your first order. 


f ALT | 
Manufacturers and Distributors of Quality 


Sava 
“RECREATIONAL”: Art 
45-49 SOUTH HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


and Craft Supplies 


RETAIL STORES 
54 South Harrison Street. 
East Orange, N. J. 


12 East 4\st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


915 Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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SCHOZY ART 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 


PRODUCTS 


WATER COLORS—WAX CRAYONS—PRESSED CRAYONS 
TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS— PASTELS — BRUSHES 














COMPOSITION MODELING CLAYS — BLOCK PRINTING 
INKS— LINOLEUM BLOCKS— WATERPROOF DRAWING 
INKS—-MALFA OIL AND WATER COLORS IN TUBES 
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WEBER Aine Artist Qe 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


QYuality COLORS 


and RELATED PRODUCTS 
F. WEBER CQ. 


PHILADELPHIA (WEBER 


ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE 


Catalogue Vol. 700 - 1947 to Teachers, 


and others interested, on request 


PATRONIZE YOUR 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


NEAREST WEBER DEALER 


CANADA AND MEXICO 
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TEACHERS 
Save Tine | 


KEEP YOUR STUDENTS HAPPY! 





ANTHONY'S NEW 


jedlo Fulélle 


Saves work! 


This amazing new palette is per- 


fect for art classes, art students— 
because it’s always in workable 
condition, eliminates messy 
“clean-ups”! Just peel off the top 
sheet and Presto!...there’s a fresh, 
paint-free surface ready for ac- 
tion! Each of ““PEEL-OFF’’’s 50 
sheets are specially processed, im- 
pervious to all mediums. It’s the 
most convenient painting aid ever 
invented! 





Approx. 9" x 12" — $1.00 
3-—gift wrapped — $3.00 


Approx. 12" x 16" — $1.50 
3-—gift wrapped — $4.50 











At your dealer or send postpaid to 
JOHN J. ANTHONY 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
6-a 





COSTUME CRAFTS OF THE 
PADLEMUIT ESKIMOS 


(Continued from page 114) 
dishes, and an abundance of things 
made of wood could be fashioned. 

Here, then, was a land of plenty to 
an Eskimo where he had to be busy but 
a few days a year, and if his wife made 
clothes which tore after use, there were 
plenty of other caribou skins to make 
new ones, so why worry about patching 
them—just wait till they are too far gone 
to repair and then discard them. The 
abundance of wood did not make it as 
precious as at the coast, and because 
these two articles were easily obtained 
they had not the value that such things 
had on the barren seacoast further 
north, or even across the tundra far 
from the trees, where roamed the great 
herds of caribou. Here, then, is the 
basis of their primitive living: the 
Northerner fought day by day to live, 
hunger stalked him hour by hour, and if 
he did not hunt he did not eat. If he 
killed one or two caribou he felt elated 
and treasured the skins, and a tree 
trunk or even small pieces of wood was a 
priceless possession, even though it 
took hours and hours of work to fashion 
it with primitive tools. 

But the Padlemuit took no care, not 
only in how he made the tools, weapons, 
and utensils, but, since there was no 
pride in his work, there was no deco- 
ration. Of all the articles which I have 
ever seen made by these people and 
their forefathers I have only seen one 
which had circles carved on it, and these 
were obviously made with a modern bit, 
as the hole in the center could be plainly 
seen. As the article was of walrus tusk 
it is doubtful if it was made by one of the 
Padlemuit, but was most likely dropped 
by a visitor from a northern tribe. 

If the criterion of culture is the arts 
and crafts, one could well say that the 
Padlemuit and, indeed, almost all the 
Caribou Eskimos are devoid of culture 
save insofar as they use decoration on 
their dress. There remains one avenue 
to be considered and that is the figures 
which they cut from skin, paper, or 
cloth and hold against the sides of the 
igloo until the heat of the hand melts the 
snow beneath the figures.* If lightly 
held for a moment by the fingers after 
the palm of the hand is removed, the 
figure is at once frozen into place— 
resembling the drawings of primitive 
man inside caves and cliff dwellings. 


*See School Arts, June 1947, page 329 
(Continued on page 10-a) 








MEDIEVAL 
HISTORIC 
DESIGN 





HIS grand assembly is a result 

of careful research in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum by James and 
Rose N. Kerr. 

Here are the designs used ‘“‘when 
Knighthood was in flower.’’ You'll 
delight in the uses possible with the 
heraldic designs. 

16 plates—each 814"x11”—which 
give you a working file of 145 de- 
signs and 112 border designs of the 
great medieval period. 


Price $1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 1712-44 Portland St., Worcester 8. Mass. 


Please send Medieval Historic De- 
sign. Enclosed is $1.50. 


Name 
Address 


Cle Ge FIN goin e cess cesissiens State 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


outlast any number of the ordinary round kind because they 


won't roll to the floor and shatter into useless pieces... and they 


color beautifully because they’re quality-made of the finest in- 


gredients. Patterned after the famous large size No-Rolls in 


popular use in the lower grades, Junior No-Rolls complete 


the line that provides a No-Roll Crayon for every school grade. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
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COMPAN Y 


MASSACHUSETTS 
811 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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WATER COLORS 


THREE INCH TUBES 20 CENTS EACH 
TALENS © SON INC. NEWARK 5,N.J. 




























More than 350 schools include the teach- 
ing of Craftint Doubletone technique of 
Mechanical shading. Professional artists 
everywhere use Doubletone because it 
is practical and economical. 


Write today for particulars. 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


1625 GOLLAMER AVENUE «© CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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KICK WHEELS 
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POTTERS’ 


@ Easy to operate 
@ Compact 

® Balanced construction 
@ Sturdy 


Drakenfeld also offers 


high quality 
ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


PREPARED 
GLAZES 


CLAY BODIES 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 
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en ee ae ee ee 
45-47 Park Place. New York 7 
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Art related to problems of the home 
and community 


ART EDUCATION 
for DAILY LIVING 


by Russell and Gwynne 


Presents art in its relationship to 
every-day life, with principles involved 
followed by definitions and discussion. 
Problems involving the principles are 
covered in their application to typical 
daily living. Virtually every possibility 
of the subject is explored and asso- 
ciated with teaching and learning problems. Illustrations 
incluce examples of distinguished paintings, color analysis, 
and principle demonstrations. $3.00 


ART for YOUNG AMERICA 


by Nicholas, Trilling and Lee 

A text and reference for the high-school level combining 
cppreciation art activities with suggestions for creative art 
activities. Principles are organized on the plan of giving 
information with problems based on real-life experiences. 


$2.60 


PLANNING YOUR HOME 


Ericson and Soules 
Takes up fundamentals that must be considered in 
designing small popular style homes from the view- 





point of planning one’s own home. $2.60 
SUCCESSFUL HOME FURNISHING 
Burrows 


One of the most concise, modern, and practical 
treatments of furnishings for small homes with sections 


on both period and modern'styles. $3.25 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1637 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 
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@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction 
@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


-.and many other interesting subjects 
ALL PURPOSE RIT FABRIC 
TINTS AND DYES are guvar- 
anteed for all rayons (includ- 
Ing acetates), nylon, linen 
cotton, silk . . . literally all 
fabrics except glass fiber. 


INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye to use if you're sure the 
cloth is cotton, linen, silk, or 
wool, 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. G-12 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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' 
Please send me a Free Copy of | 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. | 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE 
IN HUNGARY 
(Continued from page 126) 
on the inside, and they hang bunches 
of straw on the outside to help insulate 
them from the sharp winds. 

This same nature-enforced use of 
materials is found in the other fields of 
folk art. Where the clay is plentiful, so 
is the pottery, and in the northern sec- 
tions woodwork carving and furniture 
making and turning is the preferred 
occupation. 

The wealthiest source of folk art is in 
the Transdanube where all kinds of 
material are plentiful. 

There are the small lakes and pools 
where flax can be soaked in preparation 
for spinning and weaving so the textile 
industry flourishes. There is the huge 
Lake Balaton, one of the largestin central 
Europe, which offers all sorts of sports 
and fishing. Woods are plentiful and 
wood carving is popular with both 
young and old. The fine quality of the 
clay from this area has produced a re- 
markable type of pottery. A large part 
of this land belongs to native families 
who engage in extensive small scale 
farming. The men make the tools during 
the long winter months and the women 
do the spinning, weaving, lace work, 
and embroidery. The climate is ideal 
and the four seasons produce every- 
thing, including flowers which are 
found in hundreds of variations and 
bright colors in the design motifs of this 
region. 

The homes are enchanting. The illus- 
tration shows the corner of a typical 
native home. 

The furniture, as a rule, is made in the 
village and so is the pottery, though 
friends and relations will bring presents 
from other villages. On the wall we see 
the father’s bag in which he takes his 
bread and lard when going to work in 
the fields. There are jugs of fine wood 
for the homemade wine and these are 
ornamented with a felt coating. In the 
plain-lands these are usually covered 
with horsehide jackets. 

The rooms are low, seldom more than 
ten feet in height, and average about ten 
by twelve feet in area. The beams show, 
as their upper sides only are covered, 
thus forming the granary or hayloft. 
Those who have animals have a stable 
for them at the rear end of the courtyard 
and the hay is stored in the loft above 
the stable. The floors are often just 
beaten earth with rag rugs thrown upon 
them. 


The solution for heating varies with 
the conditions of the locality but the 
most ancient and still prevailing method 
of heating is the ‘‘bubos’’—furnace (pro 
nounced boobosh). It is a sort of stove 
nearly as high as the room, with a benct 
around it. This is the favorite spot fo: 
the old folks and the cat. It is built o! 
clay brick and is covered with a thic:: 
coat of clay plaster mixed with chopped 
straw. The large opening of the furnace 
stove is in the kitchen and in winter the 
bread is baked in it. 

In recent years the bakery breads are 
finding more and more customers but it 
will take at least a hundred years, if at 
all, before all Hungarian women will 
give up making bread at home. 

Families who have a cow or two make 
their own butter and white cheese at 
home and in some parts of the Trans- 
danube they make various fancy cheeses, 
too. In the plain-lands of the North and 
Transylvania where there are great 
flocks of sheep, sheep cheese is plentiful, 
and there are many variations of it 
which are delicacies, indeed. 

Every village has professional crafts- 
men, the blacksmith, a coachmaker, a 
tailor, and bootmaker, who are all 
farmers as weil, as they could scarcely 
make a living at their craft alone. 
Horse-shoeing, wheel-ironing, and mend- 
ing of heavy damage to the agri- 
cultural equipment usually go to the 
blacksmith, but the everyday repairs are 
generally taken care of at home. The 
coachmaker’s standard job is to make a 
wheel or to repair them but the rest of 
that sort of work is a fine time-killer dur- 
ing the winter and the farmers do it 
themselves. I have seen more than one 
fine wagon made by non-professional 
peasant lads athome. They work on the 
porch or, in winter, they work in the 
small room at the rear of the house using 
such tools as a short-handled ax, a pen- 
knife, and a hammer and file. 

. The specialized homecrafts have their 
special tools but as far as the actual up- 
keep of the house and its repairs, the 
Hungarian’s requirements are funda- 
mental and he does his own work and his 
life is colorful but basically simple. 





A post card 
brings you a free 
catalogue of 
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GENERAL’S 
DRAWING PENCILS 


Let your students enjoy the advantages of versa- 
tility in their work by using these Drawing Pencil 
mediums. Their use encourages speedy progress 


Write to Dept. K for a free trial sample. 
Buy them from your dealer. 


Wiakens Fee Yirutls aud (867 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET (+) JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 








row to 
DRAW 
WalterT. Foster 


alin TO DRAW TREES, 


LANDSCAPES, FLOWERS, STILL 
LIFE, LETTERING AND MANY 
OTHER SUBJECTS SEE 
IT AT YOUR DEALERS QR 
SEND *§°P TO 


WALTER T. FOSTER 
Box 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF 




























CRAFTS THAT APPEAL! 
Fascinating articles that may be richly enhanced into 
beautiful artistic accessones 
Wooden Plates, Boxes, Bracelets and a multitude of 
other sturdily constructed items all ready for your 
magic transformation by coloring or carving. No 
extra tools or equipment required 

Easy todo. Inexpensive. 

Ideal for onginal gifts 

Write today for your copy of this 
Colorful Catalog — packed with 
design suggestions — Valuable 
technique tips 


BO-P CRAFT CO.INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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Your scraps of silver and gold, 
even your filings, have value. 
Save them carefully. Then send 
them to us for credit against an 
order for new silver. 


For details on how to get the 
most for your scrap, write to our 
Craft Service Department. 


HANDY & HARMAN 


Precious Metals Since 1867 
82 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








JEWELRY 





Asa handbook for beginner or skilled crafts- 
man, JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN 
gives the essential helps, tips, and short cuts, 
for producing the skillfully made and beauti- 
fully designed jewelry. 

Instructions are described in detail with 
accompanying illustrations which say “here's 
the way you make this’—or “hold the tool 
this way’”’—there are 216 illustrations of pro- 
cesses and instructions. 

How to make jewelry is given in the 
tested and proved problem method. There 
are 25 problems and projects which show 
you how to saw, file, bend, carve, emboss, 
solder, set stones, polish, cast, hub and die 
cut, and stamp jewelry, and the application 
of designs. 


Send for your copy today. The price only 
$8.95 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
1712 Portland Street - Worcester 8, Mass. 





Leads The Idea Parade 
a 
Projects 


ABT TEACHER 


Creative 

Ideas 
Step-by-step 
Instructions 





We m ust learn to walk before we run”, says 
Editor Pedro deLemos, then shows us the first 
handicraft steps that are indeed exciting in- 
vitations for pupils from primary through 
junior high grades to explore the wonderous 
world of art and craft. Here are examples 
of the unique method of learning set forth in 
this book: Teach children to tear a deer 
from paper, starting with the letter H—teach 
the basis of color mixing by using spectrum 
birds—teach printing with an old clothes 
wringer—create a three ring circus from clay 
—have silhouette plays with pupils partic- 
ipating. These are only a few of the many 
ideas contained in this book. It’s truly a one- 
volume library of practical, illustrated art 
and craft ideas—attractively presented. 


THE ART TEACHER 


PRICE $6.00 
The Davis Press, Publishers 


1712 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 
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SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN 
DESIGN 


TEAC 






























































































Here is just the type of design that is 
a joy to use—surprisingly successful 
results come with very little effort. 
It is the freshness and youthfulness 
of the work that urge pupils to do 
better designing. 


And the reason for it all is that these 
two youngdesigners, only afew years 
out of school, are so close to your 
pupils that they know what the 
young folks of today like. You can’t 
help being successful when it is fun 
to design this modern way. 


Eighteen sheets—814” x 11”—with 
two plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how to 
divide rectangles, circles and curved 
lines into panels for modern compo- 
sition, four plates of modern design 
panels in full color, and twenty-nine 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs—and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
forty designs in simple outline. 








I 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE , 


1712 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
; SEND COPIES OF ' 
. SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN ! 
at $2 each. Enclosed is $ 4. 


| NAME 1 


I ADDRESS.... . one - | 


FUN WITH CREATIVE DESIGNS 


(Continued from page 132) 


has the story of a proposal on the top 
picture. A young man gives his heart to 
the one he loves and invites her to his 
house to live where the sun shines and 
where the chimney has a crooked smoke- 
stack. The drawers tell the other things 
about them. There is a garden with 
flowers and vegetables and the young 
lady loves to paint, and he enjoys fish- 
ing. They are both interested in animals 
and birds and the building on the last 
drawer is where he works. 

As you see, in addition to people, 
houses, and scenes, there can be designs 
made from the simplest things. Stars, 
hearts, criss-crosses, dots, wavy lines, 
zigzags, and little units repeated make 
very interesting and decorative borders. 


N DECORATING furniture, use pieces 
of simple lines, may be old furniture 

cut down or remodeled. To prepare 
it, remove all the old paint and sand it 
to a smooth surface. Apply several coats 
of good enamel, carefully sanding be- 
tween each coat. Instead of painting the 
piece all one color, there may be a 
combination of different and contrasting 
colors. The chest illustrated has a white 
front and blue top and sides. For apply- 
ing the design, use good oil paints, 
bought by the tube, and a red sable 
brush gives the best results. The use of 
inferior paints means a waste of time and 
effort. After a preliminary drawing, the 
design may be transferred by tracing 
with a pencil carbon. (This is made by 
scribbling with a soft pencil on the re- 
verse side of the drawing. Experiment- 
ing and practice can be done with water 
colors on wrapping paper. Ideas should 
be unique and individual. After the 
design has been applied and the oil 
paint is dry, cover the surface with a 
finishing coat of clear shellac. This 
helps to protect the pieces of furniture 
used in the kitchen and bathroom. 

The most fun of the whole project is 
the idea that it is completely original 
and of your own pattern. Everyone likes, 
and everyone can paint, his own designs. 





—500 ART and CRAFT BOOKS—; 
W A new edition of our big cat- 


alog is just off the press. It lists 
over 100 different classifica- 
tions of Art and Craft books. 
Write us today for your 


FREE COPY 


Watson-Guptill Publications 
349 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Publishers of American Artist Magazine 
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COSTUME CRAFTS OF THE 
PADLEMUIT ESKIMOS 


(Continued from page 6-a) 


Unfortunately, there can be no record 
as to whether this is a modern method of 
art introduced by the white men, or one 
which has survived for centuries, for the 
summer dwellings of these people have 
in the main been tents; and their winter 
dwellings (at least of later times and near 
the coast), of snow, which melts all too 
readily in the sunshine of a spring day. 

While pottery has been found among 
some remains of old Eskimo houses 
none has ever been found among the 
Padlemuit, and it would seem strange to 
find any trace, when one remembers 
that they had so much wood at hand 
with which to work and make pots and 
dishes. 

The nearest approach to sculpture 
which they have are the decoys for 
ducks and geese. These are very realis- 
tic, but here again it is doubtful if any 
evidence will ever show that these date 
from primitive times. Such decoys are 
usually made from bundles of moss with 
sticks for necks and heads, and again 
illustrate the paramount importance of 
food in the economy of Arctic living. 
Carving figures in ivory and antler is 
unknown. 

If, and when, life in the Arctic should 
become less vigorous, less of a struggle 
to maintain life, then in direct propor- 
tion may we expect to find an increase 
in the art of the Eskimos. This, however, 
will be true only among those who do 
not lose their originality and let them- 
selves be submerged in the cheap prints 
and factory-made articles of the trade 
stores which are offered to them in 
exchange for their furs. 

Many of the children are now finding 
expression with paper and pencil or 
crayons in the day schools which 
Angelican Missions hold all over the 
North and one finds outstanding ex- 
amples of natural talent in drawing. 

As a people of great talents in so many 
ways, it may not be many years before 
they will be showing the world exhibi- 
tions of their life interpreted into modern 
painting. 





Every Teacher Should Have 


UNIVERSAL’S 
New Supply Catalog 


FREE to Teachers, 50¢ to others. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 











“Everything for 


Plastercraft™ 





Rubber Molds, Liquid Rubber, Project Kits for Classroom, Home 
or Camp—Complete Instructions Free. 


Blue Rapids Supply Co., Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Jtems 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 











A NEW CATALOG ¢o! selected vis 


1ids has been published and is ready for dis 







tribution by the School Service Department of the 















A.W.FABER’S 


CASTELL 
LOCKTITE 


for drawing 
sketching 
retouching 
















the professional 
man's refill drawing 
pencil which embraces 


these exclusive features 





Possibly you have never known 
about refill drawing pencils—and 
their amazing convenience and 
economy. 


There is no better time than during 
an artist's formative years to start 





4THE+STAR*MONTH + 


* CAMDEN, N.J.x 


‘‘’e 


PEEDBALL 
LINOLCUM CUTTERS 


WRITEFOR:FREELESSONS 


HUNT PEN CO. 


FROM A LINOLEUM Biock cur wir SPEEDGALL CUTTERS 





CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


AND EQUIPMENT 


Kilns ¢ Clays 
¢ Pottery Supplies 
¢ Glazes « Molds 


SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC ART 7 
Complete how-to-do-it 
booklet for beginners, 
teachers, reference; etc. 
Numerous detailed 
drawings; easy to fol- 
low patterns. Tells how 
to make ceramic jew- 
elry, pottery, etc. 


$1 .00 Postpaid 




















—— y, 
_ Send for Free Copy of 
‘Hand Book and Price List’ 


Sone GeiffRh 


POTTERY HOUSE 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 
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Tam Handy Organization. ‘‘Slidefilms and Motior 
Pictures—To Help Instructor the title of thi 
klet that lists discussional slidefilm kits, sound 


issroom use All subjects have been 
aa re ial : 
lected for timeliness and adaptability t eI 
: ; ‘ a : 
teaching trends anda instructor neeas Send three 


nov 


MODERN SCHOOL PRACTICES IN THE 
U.S.A., a new publication of the Association for 


Childhood Education, is the answer to the many 
requests for up-to-date information about chil 
dren's school experiences in the United States 
This 24-page picture booklet portrays the school 
experiences of children from two to twelve years 

a representative sampling. Pictures, the 
language understood by every nationality, make 
this book very useful—and a novel touch is 
provided by printing captions for each group of 
pictures in six languages—Arabic, Chinese 
French, Russian, Spanish, and English. If you 


taining a copy of ‘‘Modern 
School Practices in the U.S.A.,’’ send $1.00 to 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
St., Washington 6, D.C. 


are interested in of 


PRACTICAL WEAVING SUGGESTIONS, 
publication of the Lily Mills Company of Shelby, 
North Carolina, brings useful advice on weaving 
with wool to handweavers throughout the coun- 
try. Here are 8 colorful pages containing direc- 
tions and advice for getting the best results with 
wool. This issue, written for Lily Mills by Mr. 
Howard C. Ford of the Penland School of Handi- 
crafts, marks the addition of wool to the Lily line, 
known for many years to handweavers for their 
cotton yarns and threads. If you would like to 
have us forward your name to Lily Mills for a copy 
of ‘Practical Weaving Suggestions,” 
three-cent stamp with your request to Items of 
Interest Editor, 1612 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before January 31, 1948. 


just send a 


* * * 


THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION has just sent us an announcement of a film 
that will be of interest to art teachers. The title is 
“The World’s Great Madonnas.’’ There are 
seven rolls, each one representing a different 
section of the world. The first three rolls are 
(Continued on page 1 2-a) 









using A. W. Faber's CASTELL 
Locktite, the rapid-action refill pen- 
cil that holds a long 5” piece of 
graded drawing lead. It's a beau- 
tiful pencil to own. 


With CASTELL Locktite there's no 
need to touch the lead and risk 
smudging the drawing. Just hold 
the point to the paper, press the 
button and the lead may be adjusted 
upward or downward. Holds lead 
in bulldog grip and prevents 
slipping. 

Teachers will be doing their serious 
students a favor by encouraging 
group buying of CASTELL Locktite 
at Art Supply, Drawing Material, 
Blue Printing, Stationery org 
Photographic Supply Shops. 7 


Holds all standard makes of refill 
graded drawing and retouching 
leads. We recommend WINNER 
Techno-TONE No. 1930. 































































M. GRUMBACHER 














GRUMBACHER 


OIL 
COLORS 


WATER 
COLORS 


PASTELS 
BRUSHES 








464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK |. NEW YORK 


Ma. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD. 17) KING STREET W TORONTO ONTARIO 
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® EASY TO USE 
® IDEAL FOR SCHOOL 


Alabastine School Art Colors are popular 
with both students and teachers. Performance 
in most any student color work demands th> 
highest quality materials . . . Order your 
requirements TODAY. 


Free Color Card and in‘or- (| A ~ 
can Va 4 
ALABASTING 
INWN:) cua) 3 \ 
PAINT PRODUCTS 
GRAND RAPIDS 9, MICHIGAN 



























THE IDEAL MEDIUM FOR 
CLASSROOM HANDICRAFTS 


WRITE TO 


CRAFTS CENTER 
SALISBURY, VERMONT 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 





FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 





devoted to European Madonnas, the others to 
Asia, Africa, North and South America. For 
further information about these films, write to 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


X-ACTO, makers of those well-known handi- 
craft tools, announces a new kit designed espe- 
cially for boys and girls between the ages of 11 and 
15. Just in time for the holiday gift season, these 
kits are packed with creative possibilities for 
making games and projects that stimulate the 
imaginations of young people in this age group. 
The address of this organization is: X-Acto 
Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 4th Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANICA has 
just issued a news release concerning the publica- 
tion of a second edition of ‘‘Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting,’’ a descriptive book on Encyclopae- 
dia Britanica’s internationally famous collection 
of pictures by 20th Century American Artists. 
Written by Grace Pagano, Britanica’s director of 
fine arts, this book contains 288 pages, including 
126 plates, 41 of them in full color. The collection 
is comprised of 126 canvases, all represented in 
the second edition, plus additional text material. 
Keep this publication in mind as a necessary 
addition to your art reference library. 


“BRUSH TECHNIQUES (The Language of 
Water Color),”” a new ten-minute, full-color 
educational sound picture, has been released by 
Encyclopaedia Britanica Films, Inc. This film 
shows the work of Eliot O'Hara, well-known water 
colorist and teacher. Here is the step-by-step 
story of the creation of a water color; witness the 
entire procedure, from the preparation of palette, 
water, brushes, and pigments, through the paint- 
ing of the sketch. Watch Mr. O'Hara as he makes 
a smooth sky wash, clears out the color where a 
barn and tree trunks later will be painted, and 
prepares a broad brush to obtain a gravelly sur- 
face and broad effects on paper. The film includes 
such interesting and useful bits of pictorial in- 
formation as the separation of a brush in three 
parts to obtain in only one brush stroke the lights 
and shadows on a window, the crumpling of a 
brush to paint several small branches of a tree 
trunk with a broad brush on which both light and 
dark colors have been placed to paint the light 
and dark side of a tree at one time. For further 
information about ‘Brush Techniques,”’ write to 
Encyclopaedia Britanica Films, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


* * 


A PRINTED ART AND CRAFT SUPPLY 
STORE in the form of a catalog has been issued 
by the Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, 
Mass. Here are 35 pages of materials listed, 
described, and in many cases illustrated for your 
mail order shopping convenience. In addition to 
the catalog section, you'll find the pictures that 
won the nine national awards in the Milton 
Bradley ‘America, the Beautiful’’ crayon art 
contest. If you would like a copy of this publica- 
tion, just send a three-cent stamp to cover for- 
warding charges and address your request to 
Items of Interest Editor, 1712 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before January 31, 1948. Ask 
for Milton Bradley catalog number 84. 











INDIAN ARTS— 
Pueblo and Navajo 


by Pedro deLemos 


Here is a wonderful 27-plate port- 
folio that has captured in pictures the 
atmosphere of the Southwest—the 
illustrated story of the crafts and 
craftsmen that have been creating 
beautiful handicrafts in this region 
since the time of the ancient Basket- 
makers and Cliff Dwellers. 


See examples of the wooden Katcina 
gods of the Hopi, the turquoise-set 
silver jewelry of the Zuni, the blankets 
of the Navajo.and the black pottery 
from the Santa Clara pueblo. 


There are three beautiful color plates 
showing the Buffalo and Eagle dancers 
in authenic costumes, and the five 
plates of Indian motifs include the 
Acoma bird design, the Zuni butterfly 
and the Hopi feather design. 


Send today for your copy of this fas- 
cinating folio with the 8-page supple- 
ment of historical data and instructions 
for practical application of Indian 
designs. 

27 plates—3 in color—4th printing 
$1.50 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE : 
1712 Printers Building , 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send my Indian Arts Folio. Enclosed 





find $1.50. 


Address. nae ! 


ee tea ae State....... ! 
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IOLS AND MATERIALS 
R TEACHERS and CRAFTSMEN 


ies are again available for teachers, craftsmen, and oc- 
tional therapists. Copper, brass, and sterling silver. Prompt 
nent. Send for list of books and portfolios helpful to teach- 
1d supervisors of industrial art. 
New catalog S in preparation. Sim- 
plifies ordering for teachers of art 
metal, or jewelry. Ask for your copy, 
stating school position. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 


Providence, R. |. 

















E Leathercraft & 


HEADQUARTERS 
LEATHER FOR TOOLING 


GLOVE LEATHER 
LACING 
TOOLS ACCESSORIES 


Write today for FREE Catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


170 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
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learn new leathercraft methods! 4 
‘The Leatherworker's Bible" 5 
shows how—gives information 7 
ond instructions never before of- 2 
fered in a catalog. Send postcard PA 
for free descriptive booklet. 5 
Grtcratt LEATHER OF CALIFORNIA 5 
271 Twelfth St., Dept. SA 12-Oakland Calif. L740 
PRESTO LOOM This loom weaves just Special 
like a foot loom ... Weaves stripes, checks, Only 
loops, tufts, etc., in sizes up to 17 x 10 inches. $2.95 
Fast and simple to use. Ideal for classroom _including 
use. Made of aluminum and wood. Sent in wo 
knocked-down form with full instructions. Shuttles 


Write for quantity prices. 
G. A. PRATT COMPANY 
1108 W. Chicago Ave. East Chicago Indiana 











ORDER EARLY 


Our Pre-cut Leathercraft projects are most pop- 
ular at Christmas because they make splendid gifts 
and sales items for clubs. No tools or extras needed. 
Billfolds, Keycases, Belts, and Handbags. Ask for 
Catalog No. L-417. 

ROBERT J. GOLKA COMPANY 
Brockton, Massachusetts 








HERE IT iS! 


Shellcraft projects for the classroom! Specially designed 
jewelry making kit. For 15 students, complete $2.95. For 
i) students, complete $5.00. Specially designed kit of 6 
different What-not shelf animals. For 18 students,$2.95. 
For 36 students, $5.00. 

Complete shelleraft supplies wholesale 


SHELART STUDIOS 


3202-6th Street, South St. Petersburg, Florida 











Our advertisers will like to 
now you saw their ads in 
CHOOL ARTS. Please 
1 them so when answer- 


g an ad. 
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THE 19TH CONSECUTIVE CELEBRA- 
TION of American Art Week has come to a 
successful conclusion. Started by the American 
Artists Professional League, these seven days are 
always observed from the first of November and 
have as their purpose the promotion of arts and 
crafts in the United States. This period is marked 
by nation-wide club programs, school programs, 
exhibitions and similar activity, with many artists 
opening their studios to the general public. It's 
not too early to start making plans for the ob- 
servance of next year’s National Art Week in your 
department. 


THE ART DEPARTMENT OF THE DE- 
TROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS held their twelfth 
annual exhibition of painting, sculpture, and 
crafts by the Art Instructors of the Detroit Public 
Schools, from October 7 through October 24. 
This interesting exhibition was held at the 
Detroit Scarab Club Galleries. 


WITH THE COMING OF THE HOLIDAY 
SEASON, we turn our thoughts to the many 
benefits to be derived from the buying and use 
of Christmas Seals. The National Tuberculosis 
Association once more asks our help in obtaining 
funds for this worth-while purpose through the 
sale of attractive Christmas seals. This is indeed 
an interesting example of art applied to the pro- 
motion of humanitarian purpose in the form of 
bright little seals that make doubly attractive 
every Christmas card, letter, and package. 












PROTECT YOUR. HOME FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 


‘ Buy 
Ohrisdinas Spals 











Jane Snead SIMPLIFIED INSTRUCTION 
POTTERY — CERAMIC ART 


Jane Snead’s modern techniques make it pos- 
sible for everyone to learn this fascinating, 
useful craft quickly, easily. Complete, person- 
alized courses for career or hobby. Veteran 
approved. Write for full information. 


POTTERY SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 
Complete line + Clays + Glazes + Slips 
Molds + Tools + Kilns - Workbooks, etc. 
Guaranteed quality. Free catalog on request. 


? 
V6 ne Snea 0 CERAMIC STUDIO, %n. 


1822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 





LEATHER 
ann CRAFTS 


SENT FREE 

Quotes new, reduced prices on 
whole skins for tooling and 
stamping. Lists tools, accessor- 
ies and lacings. Includes in- 
structions, designs and project 
kits for your pleasure and 
profit! It’s free! Write to: 


STO-REX CRAFT DIVISION—DEPT. R * 


149 Ninth Street - San Francisco 3 - California 





Quolity 
Guaranteed 











PIPE CLEANER ART 


Perfect for making holiday gifts, ornaments, 
and decorations. Will stimulate the interest 
of convalescents and other shut-ins. 


, 
4 
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A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 
A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 


Bend your ideas into shape. Make orig- 
inal and entertaining gifts and ornaments. 


EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Celloph pped bundles(10 
stems in each, 12” long), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 





Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.00 
Ai all Handicraft Suppliers 


American Pipe Cleaner Co., Dept. 0, Norwood, Mass. 


AEE ARIS~“CRAFTS 


Make beautiful things of plastic, 
leather, wood, basketry, reed, 
pottery. Weaving, printing and 

okbinding materials listed along 
with looms, books, and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for schools, home, shop crafts, and 
art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street Camb:idge, Massachusetts 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS SINCE 1863 


Liquid Plastic 


PROJECT MANUAL 


Now make many swell articles with 






















CasTouirTeE, amazing New Liquid Plastic. 
Embed flowers, butterflies, medals, pho- 
tos. Make ewelry, figurines, gears, parts, 
mode's, toys. Can be sawed, drilled, 
carved, turned. Use home tools. New 
home project manual now ready. Shows how to get into 
fascinating completely new field. Have fun, earn money. 


Send 25 cents today for your copy. 
The Castolite Company, Dept. P-13, Box 211, Kenilworth, Ill. 
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Rogers Ceramic Kilns 
The kilns ‘built for better results’ now avail- 
able in two models—MASTER and DE LUXE. 
Five popular sizes to choose from. Economical- 
ly priced from $24.50 up. Nationally famous 
for dependability. Be sure to write today for 
fascinating new folder. 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 
20 West Glenside Ave. Glenside, Pa. 








ANNE ASTLEY 


Distributor of 
ASTLEYslip, clayand glazes—non-crazing 
ASTLEY Liquid Underglazes 


ART-CAST molds—clean, easy to use, 
inexpensive 


has opened a new mail order department 
at the following address: 


ANNE ASTLEY CERAMIC STUDIO 
P. O. Box 192, Dept. S, Palmyra, New Jersey 














NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 

LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 


47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. Full, 
simple directions on each sheet. Send today! No. 
397—only 75c. Also 10 new and different handbags 
including popular shoulder strap type. Complete 
portfolio and instructions. No. 332—only $1.30. 
Quality Leathercraft Materials and Tl ittings for 
29 years. 





Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. ae oe 

















=SERAMO CLAY= 
Mokes Its Own Argument 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. It is econom- 
ical because there need be no paste. The 
colorful Enamels, which can be mixed, make 
possible satisfying harmonies. A fine lustre 
can be produced by rubbing with a soft cloth. 

More features are told in descriptive fold- 
er. Would you like one, with price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. SA 12-47, 425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 
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HELLO THERE! 


Time to go traveling again—and this time we'll 
join the birds in their southern flight and follow 
the sun to Texas and Florida, two contrasting but 
equally fascinating spots for your winter vacation. 
We are fortunate in being able to offer you a 
‘booklet preview’ of these vacations, through the 
cooperation of the El Paso Sunland Club and the 
Florida State Advertising Commission. Now let's 
swing southward, where our first stop is E] Paso 
Texas. 

Put on your “‘ten gallon hat’’ and buckle your 
spurs, for we’re in EL PASO, SUNSHINE PLAY 
GROUND OF THE BORDER, traveling by way of 
this 28-page booklet written in cowboy “‘lingo’’ 
that reflects the friendly, informal spirit of the 
Southwest. There’s something about the ‘‘wide 
open spaces’’ that seems to recall one again and 
again to this sunny city in the land where moun- 
tain, desert, and valley meet and the influence of 
the Spanish Conquistadores is still felt and seen. 
For a trip to another country, one has only to 
cross the Rio Grande to be in Juarez, Mexico. 
You'll enjoy every minute of your “‘picture trip’’ 
to Santa Fe that includes rodeo scenes, breathless 
panoramas of rippling, snow-white sand, majestic 
mountains, weather-carved rocks, as well as the 
civic attractions of this sun-soaked city that began 
as an adobe town on the Santa Fe Trail. Send 
three cents for your copy of ‘‘E] Paso, Sunshine 
Playground of the Border,’’ the warm invitation 
of the El Paso Sunland Club to join them in enjey- 
ment of their nature-favored city. The address is 
Happy Holiday, 1712 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8 
Mass. 


AND NOW TO FLORIDA, THE SUNSHINE 
STATE, a Technicolor Tour of this year-round 
paradise that is the goal of all winter-weary vaca 
tionists. This 46-page booklet, printed completely 
in color, shows us palms outlined against a fiery 
sunset, flocks of pink flamingos in bright blue 
waters, colorful flowers that put the rainbow t 
shame, moss-draped trees with a nostalgic charm 
right out of Florida's story-book past. Perhaps 
you prefer the rustic beauty of the pine woods, 
the lush color of the citrus groves, or the broad 
beaches where one may acquire the envied coffee 
shade while enjoying the exhilarating spray of the 
surf. All of these activities are pictured in the 
bright colors that your eye will confirm on your 
Florida visit. And for a special bonus, this booklet 
features a surprise ‘pop up’’ map that unfolds 
from the middle of the booklet to reveal a com- 
plete map-picture of Florida, with bright, coin- 
sized pictures of outstanding spots of interest all 
around the border, connected by eye guide lines 
to their correct geographical locations. Send 
three cents to Happy Holiday, 1712 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass., for your technicolor booklet 
trip to FLORIDA, THE SUNSHINE STATE. 

And now I must start preparations for our next 
trip. Will you join me next issue? I'll wait for 
you at the sign of the flying suitcase. 


Your Travel Scout, HAPPY HOLIDAY 
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TAKEA | 
GUATEMALAN 
HOLIDAY | 





Make design discoveries 
the “Book Travel’’ Way 


edro deLemos, Editor of School Arts, is 
your guide on a tour to the design-rich 
land of Guatemala via this book that unites 
the interests of every art teacher-— original 
design discovery plus picture travel in a 


beautiful country. 


oo of photographs emphasizing the 

design and craft work of Guatemala 
make GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS an art 
experience that every teacher and pupil 
will enjoy throughout the school year. Send 
your order today and take your Guatemala 
trip the picture book way. $3.75 


School Arts Magazine 


1712 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Cat. No. Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $6.00 
CC Color Cement Handicraft,deLemos 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . . 3.25 
Creative Art Crafts, Book1,deLemos 4.25 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2,deLemos 4.25 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
Jewelry Making & Design 
Rose & Cirino . . . 8.95 
Planning and Producing Posters 


John deLemos In Preparation 





Projects and Appreciation 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 


to 1840 : $1.00 

756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates 75 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages . 75 
104 Happy Art Projects,4 sheets,24 "x36" 1.00 
History of Art Chart, 12 "%36" at 50 

120 Lettering, 21 plates... . 1.00 
760 Plant Formin Design, 16 pages. . ® 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 nen 2.00 
763 TreeinArt,16pages . . . RY i 


Handicraft Portfolios 


902 Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates . « S200 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8'4"x 11” LP % 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


Time Tested Grade Packets 
The Busy Bee Line 


Each contains 16 sheets - each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 


Easter. ae ee el 

Flowers and Springtime Ae oe a .50 

ee. 5 a ee. .50 
Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1712 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
»r to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass, J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
llas 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City 6,Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St. 

Lansing 2, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee W. 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 

Newark 8 N. a J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jellitf Ave. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Ness 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane 6, Wash.. John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4. N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Monton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


in I oon oe ae at 


SE cis cescetasueieneens 
send bill to Board of Education 


Name 


Schoo! /.ddress 


City. 
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School of Design for Women 


103rd Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustration, paint- 
ing, interior design and decora- 
tion. Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CaTatoc 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 
ee art school west of Appalachians. Under 





roof of Cincinnati’ s distinguished Art Museum. A 
‘climate’ where artists grow naturally. Thorough 
grounding before eotemates. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Portraiture, Graphic Arts, Photography, Commer- 
cial Art, History of Art. Endowment enables modest tuition. 
Limited enrollment. Winter term: Jan, 26—May 28. 
Write for catalog 


Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FORRESULTS 


Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, FabricAnalysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 












DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

CHICAGO ' , 4 Day, —— —— 

ACADEMY Roca ae weanaion 

of Cartooning ° —— : Painting 

TIEN cic soocsee nto 
Write for free Catalog 


Founded 


1908 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Oil PAINTIN 


For the person who desires to paint but has been unable 
to receive the necessary instruction. You Pay by the Les- 
son. Teachers! You not only gain a worth-while hobby, 
but also a usable artistic background. 
Write for Information 
CARLOS ART ACADEMY 
Correspondence Division 
330 Brairard Watertown, N. Y. 
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RAISED PAINTING 
TRANSFER PAINTING aa 
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Can be used on all surfaces, as 
textiles, wood, glass, canvas 
metal, leather, ceramics, etc 
Ask your Art — Handicraft — or School Supply 
Dealer for Free illustrated circular . . . or for the 














Year ‘Round Fun 
For the Grades 


HAPPY ART PROJECTS 


A project Folio of 
four sheets, 24” x 32” 
each, contains cut-outs, |) 
designs, border pat- 
terns, pictures—a 
wealth of happiness for 
the lower grades. 
Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s and 
Washington's Birthday, 
Springtime, Easter, In- 
dian, — bene gal 
tation, covere y 
the skilled drawings of e de. Let peed 
Rose Netzorg Kerr and 

the friezes can be used to decorate an entire 
wall. Scissors and crayons fly when this 
packet arrives to wish your pupils ‘Happy 
Holiday from September to May.” 











SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1712 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 


! Please send my copy of HAPPY ART PROJECTS. ! 


I enclose $1.00. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


more detailed mstruction booklet at wwenty-five cents 


CVH LABORATORIES, CO. 


























CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS *« LACING «* ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


- CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 William Street New York 7, .N. Y. 






















Complete line of artists’ materials 
Art Books 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Moulding Rubber 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 

























LEATHERCRAFT 


Tools * Leather 


Supplies ° Projects 
“EVERYTHING FOR LEATHERCRAFT" 
Catalog on request 
ART IN LEATHER 
411 Joseph Ave. Rochester 5, N. Y. 

























COLORS by Sargent 


Oil & Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Inks - Crayons 


Write For Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 





























CARTOONING 


by Harriett “Petey’’ Weaver 


YOU FIND in this book the essential step-by- 
step directions for teaching successful cartooning in 
school classes. School scenes, school characters, 
and school events are the basis for the work. From 
the classroom of a successful teacher these many 
lessons teach good drawing and cartooning. 

Large size pages 10%” x 13%” — 23 illustrated 
instruction pages—one of the most popular books 
we have published. 

Send for your copy $3.25 


School Arts 
1712 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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A Folio Rainbow 


of Bright Teaching Ideas 


ART METAL CRAFT 


9 plates of illustrated, step-by-step in- 
structions on tooling, etching, cutting and 
shaping metal for attractive and useful ob- 
jects. 8 double sheets of designs, patterns, 
$2.00 


directions. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


9 single-page instruction sheets,8 double 
pages of design ready for application in 
tooling and modeling leather. Inside folio 
gives complete instructions. $1.00 


MEXICO 


Visit Mexico through these first-hand 
photos and design sheets that show the 
designs resulting from the blend of ancient 
Spanish and Indian civilizations. Use the de- 
signs as self-starters in your design classes. 


$1.00 


LETTERING 


21 plates and 15 alphabets give you the 
key to lettering for posters, monogram, and 
illuminated lettering. Inside folio cover tells 
the complete story of the art of lettering, 
including equipment and its use. $1.00 


‘ 
USE 
THIS [_] Payment enclosed 
[_] Art Metal Craft 
CONVENIENT incre 
ORDER 1 (J Mexico 
1 [| Lettering 
FORM, 
' Name 
Street 
7 RT 


INDIAN ARTS 


A portfolio visit to Pueblo and Navajo 
land, with 27 plates, 3 in full color, showing 
pottery, weaving, beadwork, basketry . 


$1.50 


plus authentic design plates. 


SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN DESIGN 


Inhibitions take a holiday—with resulting 
creative designs torival any menagerie. 18 
plates include basic lines for individual 
design adaption. $2.00 


TEXTILE DECORATING 


Key to a world of creative activity for 
young and old, this folio includes designs 
and instructions for block prints, batik, 
tied and dyed, resist and relief prints. $1.00 


PICTORIAL 
BLOCK PRINTING 


16 plates of design and instructions for 
creating your own block prints. Linoleum 
cutting, printing methods, inking and proof- 
ing all included. $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1712 Printers Bldg., Worcester8, Mass. 


Please send the items checked: 


[_] Charge my account 


[_] Indian Arts 

[_] Simplified Modern Design 
[_] Textile Decorating 

[_] Pictorial Block Printing 


Bie a State 








ART SCHOOLS -ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Carlos Art Academy .... 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 15-2 
Moore Institute of Art 15-2 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 13-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 15-a 

ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 

Alabastine Paint Products 12-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 15-a 
Binney & Smith DCompany l-a 
Milton Bradley Company 7-2 
CVH Laboratories Co. 15-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 4-a 
Faber, Inc., A. W. ll-a 
General Pencil Co. 9.4 
M. Grumbacher ll-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 2-a, ll-a 
Spectrome Company 3-a 


Talens & Son, Inc. 
Weber Co., F. 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Creative Hands Book Shop 
Davis Press, Inc., The 
Fairbairn Publications 
Foster, Walter T. 

Manual Arts Press, The 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 


7-a, ll-a, 12-a, 14-a 


e 
9-a 


oy 


5-a 
9-a 
6-a 
9-a 
7-a 
9-a 


School Arts Magazine 2-a, 10-a, 14-a, 15-a, 16-a, Cover 3 


Watson-Guptill Publications 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
Anne Astley Ceramic Studio 
Denver Fire Clay Company 
Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 
Rogers Electric Kilns . 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


John J. Anthony 
Handy & Harman 


Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 2-a 


Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 
American Pipe Cleaner Co. 
Blue Rapids Supply Co. 
Milton Bradley Company 
Castolite Company 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. 
Crafts Center 

Favor, Ruhl & Company 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 
Fun With Felt Corp. 

Golka Co., Robert J. 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
Handy & Harman 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. : 
Osborn Bros. 

Pratt Company, G. A. 

Rit Products Corporation 
Shelart Studios 

S S Rubber Cement Co. 
Sto-Rex Craft Division 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 
Art in Leather 

Artcraft Leather 

Connolly, J. J. 

Larson Co., J. C. 

Osborn Bros. 
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Visit Craft Conscious Mexico 
via This Folio 
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Mexico Arts and Crafts 


Take yourself and your art classes 
on a delightful illustrated art and craft 
The designs and the 
crafts are the kind you use in your les- 


ip to Mexico. 


ms—new inspiration toward better 
design and craft work. Choose among 
the bowls, dishes, chests, blankets, belts, 
bags, vases and baskets for design shapes 
and applied designs. Mr. deLemos 
has contributed, from his travel note- 
ook, 17 Aztec bird and plant designs 
Add to all this a 
ide list which tells you where to find 

crafts which the Mexicans do so 
|, Put this collection to work in your 
classes and watch the results. 


2wn in outline. 


Send $1.00 for your copy 
17 plates—1 in full colors 
Size 814" x 11” 


COVER IN MEXICAN COLORS 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1712 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
} 

















A Two-Book 


Craft Library 
Keyed To 


Your Teaching Needs 


STIMULATING PROJECTS—lIt's easy to find the right project for the 


right time. 500 projects ineach book guarantee seasonable, interesting 


subjects. 


AMAZING VARIETY—Each book isdividedinto three complete sections. 
Book 1 contains information on Toy Craft, Paper Craft, Relief Craft—Book 2 
tells how to do Cardboard and Wood Craft, Cloth Craft, Metal Craft. 


SATISFYING RESULTS—Pupils achieve success and acquire skills 


with this ‘‘double check'’ method of written and pictured instructions. 


Send $8.50 today for your two-volume, 1000-project library of Creative 
Art Crafts, Books 1 and 2, by Pedro deLemos. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1712 Printers Building 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN THE 1947-48 


SCHOOL YEAR..... 
November Folk Arts and 
Crafts 
December Home and 
Town 
January Mexico 
February Art Materials 


and Equipment 


March Integration 
April Pan American 
May Child Art 
June Drawing and 
Painting 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
FOR 


Inspired Teaching Tomorrow 








The simple act of filling in, clipping, and mailing this 
coupon brings you 10 idea-packed issues of SCHOOL 
ARTS. These ten teaching tools mean exciting art educa- 
tion lesson suggestions, project ideas, and _ illustrated 
teaching material every month. 


SCHOOL ARTS also helps you to organize your art 
education programs and to see them through to the 
ability-developing, skill-creating climax, the goal of every 
art educator. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY ..AND 


welcome to our subscription list! 








SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1712 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS. 
Enclosed find $4.00 
C) | will pay within 30 days 


Name 


| Ee 
























new! DESIGN MOTIFS of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS | 


Folk art to inspire sound craftsmanship 


A portfolic of Pennsylvania German motifs 
excellent for classroom use—simple, direct, 
unaffected. These designs can be used ad- 
vantageously for free brush exercises, borders, 
all-over patterns, applied design and craft 
problems. 29 plates, each 814” x 11,”’ show 
designs on a wide variety of subjects. A four- 
page folder on the art of the Pennsylvania 


Germans also included. By Italode Francesco. 


$1.25 


ORDER 
COPIES 
TODAY! 








LET’S MAKE OUR OWN 


by ELLA LANGENBERG BOLANDER 


A” must” in every schoolroom 


This newly revised handicraft book incor- Other Good Books 


Equip your Arf Department or library 
with these new helpful books. 
of greeting cards and wrapping paper, silk FREE— Ask for revised “Hobby Book 
— describing our other popular 
OOKS: 


printing, fabric painting, and many new sub- Design Approach to Crafts, Knapp; 
. acai , Hands at Work, Zweybruck; Second 
jects . . . glass bottle painting, carving, etc. Stencil Book, Zweybruck; Story of 


Profusely illustrated. $3.50 Color, Birren, the color expert; and 
many others. DEPT. SA-34 
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porates popular projects, such as the making 


screening, spatter printing, linoleum block 


the /!\ MERICAN CRAYON company 
Ohio- 
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